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At its most basic level, the power of 
family literacy is the power of change. 
It is enabling at-risk families with little 
hope to reverse the cycle of 
undereducation and poverty in their 
own lives. The empowerment they at- 
tain through the education and knowl- 
edge thev acquire in a family literacy 
program allows them to take control 
of their lives, and consequently, to 
change the destiny of their families for 
genera ti r.s to come. 

The challenge facing family literacy 
practitioners is to communicate this 
basic power to different audiences in 
a way that they can understand, and 
in the way that will motivate them to 
action. Potential audiences include 
prospective students, policy makers, 
funders, and the general public. Each 
of these has different interests in and 
needs from family literacy. Before you 
begin to communicate your message 
to them, you will need to understand 
which part of the message they want — 
and need — to hear. 

Most fundamental of all audiences 
are those you wish to recruit into your 
program as students. As you begin 
your recruitment process, know the 
population from which you wish to 
draw your students. This includes not 
onlv knowing where to reach them, 
*ij whether it's through the local media, 
or announcements posted in churches 
or other community organizations, but 
also knowing what they will want 
from your program. What is important 
to them? More than likely, if they are 
interested in your program, it will be 
for what you can do to help them im- 
prove their lives: pass the GED, get a 
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better job, become better parents.... 
Once you know these things, you can 
tailor your message so that it will reach 
them, both literal 1 and figuratively. 

The word "family" has become 
something of a political buzzword in 
recent years. Family values have 
played an important part in the plat- 
form of many campaigns, from the lo- 
cal to the federal levels. However, 
when tackling the problem of 
undereducation and poverty in the 
United States, the word "family" is 
more than a catchword. It is the core 
of the solution. The challenge, then, is 
to communicate family literacy's 
power to legislator? and policy mak- 
ers in such a way that they can relate 
to it. 

Many opportunities now exist to 
deliver the message, as Congress con- 
siders reauthorization of Head Start, 
Even Start, and reform of Chapter 1, 
Welfare, JPTA, and other such pro- 
grams. 

Over the vears, the problem has been 
well documented. It existed when 
President Johnson envisioned his New 
Society, of which Head Start was a part, 
and, as the National Adult Literacy 
Survey pointed out, it still exists. 
Americans lack the basic education 
needed for them to hold a full-time job, 
earn high wages, and participate in a 
democratic form of government. These 
same undereducated adults are likely 
to receive food stamps and live in pov- 
erty. 

In an effort to show the policy mak- 
ers and legislators reauthorizing the 
aforementioned acts, the National Cen- 
ter for Family Literacy has worked to 

PERMISSION TO REPRODUCE THIS 
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help them understand that even 
though the statistics now are dismal, 
thev can be changed. The Power of Fam- 
ily Literacy, a recent publication of the 
evaluation of NCFL's Toyota Families 
for Learning Program, provides data 
that shows that this cycle can be re- 
versed. A child's first classroom, the 
home, can be changed from a hopeless 
environment to one in which an atti- 
tude of appreciation and respect for 
education are modeled for the chil- 
dren. These changes pave the way for 
school success, and thereafter, life suc- 
cess. The message to policy makers 
and legislators, then, is that family lit- 
eracy can reduce the number of people 
on government assistance and increase 
the number of productive citizens. This 
message can be taken to those on the 
national, state, or local level, Funders, 
too, can benefit from this same mes- 
sage. Philanthropists will want to 
know how their help will contribute 
to the community, and to society at 
large. 

The message of the power of family 
literacy communicated to the general 
public can be just that — general. Make 
people aware that family literacy ex- 
ists, what it is, and what its results are. 

continued on page .3 
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magazine article "Lite racy-- The 
Path To A More Prosperous, .1 ess 
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a flood of letters io NCI I . To dale 
NCI I has received 3btl requests 
for more information on the 
Power of I amity Literacy. 
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Head Start Reauthorization and Family Literacy 

by Congressman Matthew G. Martinez, chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources 



On February 17, 24 of my fellow 
members of Congress (including three 
Republicans) joined me in introducing 
HR 3842, The Head Start Reauthoriza- 
tion Act of 1993. This bill grew out of 
the combined efforts of members of 
Congress and health and Human Ser- 
vices Secretary Donna Shalala to en- 
sure that the Clinton Administration's 
proposals to expand Head Start did so 
in a way that would result in an im- 
proved Head Start program. 

Since its inception in 1965, as one of 
the centerpieces of President Lyndon 
Johnson's War on Poverty, Head Start 
has been the model for how the fed- 
eral government can fund a program 
that operates under nationally devised 
rules and management, yet provides 
significant and meaningful assistance 
to children and fair'" .s at the local 
level. The key to this program's suc- 
cess is the ability of local people to not 
only benefit from its services, but also 
to have a direct say in how their pro- 
gram operates, and, sometimes more 
importantly, the ability of the parent 
to become fully involved in the educa- 
tion of all of their children, whether all 
of the children are in Head Start or not. 

Secretary Shalala's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Head Start Quality and Ex- 
pansion issued its report in January 
1994. Based on that report, representa- 
tives of the Democratic and Republi- 
can members of both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United States Sen- 
ate met with officials of the Health and 
Human Services Department to craft 
HR3842. 

Because of this intense bipartisan 
effort, the chairs and ranking minor- 
ity members of the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources and the Education 
and Labor Committee in the House 
and our counterparts, the Chairs and 
ranking minority members of the Sub- 
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comr. ittee on Children, Family, Drugs 
and Alcoholism and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, were all 
co-sponsors of the companion bills in- 
troduced on February 18. 

I co-chaired, with Senator Dodd of 
the Senate Subcommittee, a joint hear- 
ing on the bill and we can really say 
that we have begun the reauthoriza- 
tion effort in earnest. 

As most of you are no doubt aware, 
in 1991, in my Head Start Improve- 
ment Act, we included language to 
strengthen the literacy component of 
Head Start. Because of the good work 
being done in the field of family lit- 
eracy, this area is receiving increased 
attention in the current legislation. The 
Secretary's Advisory Committee Re- 
port discusses the importance of fam- 
ily literacy to the success of Head Start 
participants, not just during the Head 
Start period, but for the years after the 
program, both for the child as he or she 
progresses through the education sys- 
tem, and for the parent in his or her 
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own development. 

Recognizing that, we have included 
specific language that would require 
Head Start operators to provide, either 
directly or through other providers in 
the community, family literacy ser- 
vices. 

In addition, the bill provides for a 
significantly expanded effort to pro- 
vide Head Start-like services to preg- 
nant women and the parents of chil- 
dren who have not reached Head Start 
age. This effort, called "Zero to Three," 
also will include a family literacy com- 
ponent, one that will offer parents of 
very young children additional oppor- 
tunities to develop the skills that will 
make them their child's first and most 
important teacher. 

As we move through the reauthori- 
zation of Head Start, the Subcommit- 
tee on Human Resources will continue 
to investigate the various aspects of 
family literacy and the various types 
of programs that exist across the coun- 
try. I can assure you that we are very 
interested in how these programs op- 
erate and how they can link up with 
programs like Head Start and help 
improve the quality of that model pro- 
gram as it grows into the 21st century. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Human Resources, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from anyone who has 
views to share about Head Start and 
family literacy. 1 can be reached by 
writing to Matthew G. Martinez, 
Chairman, House Education and La- 
bor Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources, Room B346C Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, DC 
20515. 
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The Power Of The Written Word 

\he zinging sound snakes behind the bullet as it 
screams through the air, crashing past the pane of 
glass and finally slamming into the wall opposite the win- 
dow. The students, startled at first, gather themselves quickly as 
someone gingerly peers outside to see what is going on, and some- 
one else leaves to go report the incident. 




On any given day of their lives, this is 
no big thing, this sudden display of dead- 
liness. Here, in this environment, being 
literate means being able to count to four. 
Four bells heard throughout the school 
means a gun fight near the school grounds; 
it means students and teachers must get 
down to the floor to avoid being hit by 
rounds that fly through the school yard and 
in and out of the classrooms. Here, being 
fluent in the language of survival is the 
critical test of knowledge. 

Goal Five, as adopted by the National 
Governor's Association, reads that "by the 
year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global 



In our competitive society, there are 
a multitude of messages vying for our 
attention at any given time. Those of 
us adding our voices to that chaos, 
need to make certain we're heard. 

Jim Garvin, director of the New Or- 
leans Toyota Families for Learning Pro- 
gram, does an excellent job of grabbing 
his readers' attention with the preced- 
ing introduction to a paper on family 
literacy. Its powerful imagery and 
plain language draw us into the article 
and we continue reading to see what 
he has to say. 

Writing an introduction that will 
snag your readers' attention is one of 
the most difficult aspects of writing. 
Garvin does this by shocking, even 
appalling his audience. Having pre- 
sented his introduction, he is able to 
argue the merits of family literacy as 
the hope for those students whose 
world he so vividly describes and be 
fairly certain' that what he has to say 
will be read. 

While evervone mav not be able to 



economy and exercise the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship." This goal is 
magnificent in its tone and intent, but to 
these students ivho have to duck the bul- 
leis and count the bells, just getting 
through the day is a major accomplish- 
ment. To them, "competing in a glrbal 
economy" might as well be a concept spo- 
ken in Martian, for in the place in which 
they live, the world is measured in city 
blocks and the economy is measured by 
what it takes to get through the week. 

None of this is to say, however, that there 
isn't hope for the students from these 
neighborhoods, for hope does exist, abun- 
dantly. . . . 



paint as vivid a picture as Garvin 
paints in the opening example, and 
everv article will not require one, there 
are several things a writer can do to 
make his message more effective. 

• Know your audience. (You will 
write differently if you are presenting 
a family literacy proposal to a possible 
funder than if you are trying to recruit 
families for that program.) 

• Use the active voice. 

• Put statements in positive form 

• Be concise 

• Be clear 

• Revise and rewrite 

Always keep in mind that your goal 
is communication. If you do not get 
your message across, either because 
you fail to capture your readers' atten- 
tion, or because your writing is weak, 
you have wasted your time, the 
printer's ink, and the paper on which 
your words are printed. 

Beyond these losses is the lost oppor- 
tunity to reach a funder, recruit a fam- 
ilv-and in doing so--transform lives! 



Communicating The Power 
Of Family Literacy 

continued from page 1 

A general audience, however, doesn't 
need to get bogged down in technical 
language. Your message will be more 
effective if it is direct and succinct. Al- 
ways, however, provide your audience 
a place to go for more information. 

Communication priorities are basic 
for any audience. Know the audience 
and know the type of message which 
will best reach it. This general rule is 
not media specific; it can be applied 
whether you use face-to-face contact, 
television and radio, print, or video. 
Whatever medium you do use, how- 
ever, must also be appropriate for the 
audience. With this in mind, NCFL 
hopes to offer some tips for effectively 
communicating the power of family 
literacy in this issue. 

The Pow^r 
Of Effective 
Student Recruitment 

How do family literacy programs recruit 
students? What medium reaches prospec- 
tive students. Wfiai message gets their at- 
tention? Once they are in the program, 
what makes them stay? Kim Scott, a stu- 
dent at the Hazelwood Elementary Fam- 
ily Literacy Program in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, tells how she heard about the pro- 
gram in the following: 

I heard about the Family Education 
Program on the radio. I was at work 
when the advertisement for an Even 
Start program came on. I quickly jot- 
ted down the number and called the 
next morning. The person I talked to 
told me that a similar program was 
going to open up soon at Hazelwood 
Elementary. I talked to her a little bit 
about the program. We set up a day 
where I could come and see the rooms 
and meet the rest of the staff members. 

When NiKimbra and I got there I met 
Rosemary Ortman. She and Bonnie 
Caskey came to the counselor's office 
and we talked about the program. I 
wanted to see the adult teacher whose 
class I would be in, but she was out 
continued on page 16 
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The Power Of Moving Pictures 



by Skip Hapner 

One of the biggest challenges facing 
familv literacy programs in the next 
few years will be marketing. Through- 
out the educational and business com- 
munity rnanagen" ent is fine tuning op- 
erations by trinr.ning the budget. Un- 
fortunately this means that fewer cor- 
porate dollars will be passed on to pro- 
grams that provide a service to the 
community. 

Competition for those corporate 
and/or government monies will be 
stronger than ever. Many organiza- 
tions wiii be asking for the same piece 
of the pie. As you prepare grants and 
budgets, you should include a line 
item amount for marketing. As your 
program grows it is very important to 
make sure both the educational and 
business communities become aware 
of your successes. This is especially 
true if you are in a program like Even 
Start where the funding decreases each 
year. 

There is no doubt about one thing. 
The people that make the decisions 
about where future funding will go are 
very busy. A lot of information crosses 
their desks, most of it written. It is im- 
possible to read and remember even,' 
bit of information. Therefore, your in- 
formation, your success story, must be 
unique. 

I feel str .tgly that the best way co 
present information is through the use 
of a short video. A video will show 
vour program at its best; a video will 
be remembered. Research confirms my 



contention. People are six times more 
likelv to respond to a video than a 
printed brochure. Pius a video in- 
creases memory retention by as much 
as fiftv percent. 

By using video presentations, you 
can bring your program to life to those 
who never visit your classroom. Let 
them see that the people you work 
with are real: that they have real needs, 
and that your program is meeting 
those needs. Let them see firsthand 
how vour participants react to the ser- 
vices you provide. Let them hear per- 
sonally, through success stories, from 
those you have helped. 

For example, in a tape we recently 
produced ior the Ohio Department of 
Education we concentrated on the suc- 
cess stories of several participants in 
familv literacy programs across the 
state. 

These families were shown in ABLE 
classes, Earlv Childhood Educational 
Programs, and Parenting groups. They 
told us in their own words about their 
involvement and successes within the 
program. That approach was much 
more effective than just listing written 
comments and statistics. 

Yes, video presentations can be ex- 
pensive. But they don't have to be. The 
quality of video equipment is continu- 
ally improving, and prices are coming 
down. Even the home video systems 
produce very good pictures. This 
means better prices for consumers of 
video production companies. You 
don't need a commercial quality type 
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This child's excitement is apparent from the 
expression on his face. Video, however, would 
not only capture a look of excitement , it 
would bring the sound of his laughter to the 
viewer, as well. 



of video to tell your story. But you most 
likelv cannot do it yourself. The real 
key to putting together a good video 
is in the editing and presentation. A 
good video should be clear and con- 
cise. 

There are people in your communi- 
ties that can help. Talk to them, tell 
them what you need, ask about costs 
(especially what you can do to keep 
costs down), and, above all, ask to see 
some of their work before you spend 
that first dollar. If you are in a school 
system that has a video production 
class, check with the teacher. A wealth 
of information could be available from 
this source. If not, try the communica- 
tions department of a university or col- 
lege. 

Keep in mind, however, the more 
involved your video production is, the 
greater your need for professional 
guidance. 

Finally, you can only help those in 
need if your program is still a viable 
operation. Marketing is essential to 
obtaining continued funding and the 
other resources you need to keep your 
program operating. 

t Skip Hapner owns a video production 
company in Dayton, Ohio. He recently de- 
veloped a videotape on famiht literacy, fea- 
turing programs throughout Ohio.) 
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NCFL has produced several videotapes to help communicate 
various aspects of the Power of Family Literacy to different 
audiences. 

"Breaking The Cycle" and "Toyota Families for Learning Pro- 
gram" focus on family literacy programs, defining what they 
are and telling about the families in them. 

"A Success Story" introduces the viewer to the NCFL as well as 
family literacy, while "Empowering People: Parent Groups" and 
'The Power of Parenting: Parent and Child Interaction" help 
inform practitioners of family literacy of the techniques that 
make a program successful. 
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Pre-conference Professional Development Seminars Offer 
A Strong Foundation For Family Literacy Programs 



Last year you asked for training op- 
portunities during conference, and this 
is our response. Listed below are de- 
scriptions of three seminars that will 
simultaneously occur Thursday April 
28 through Saturday, noon, April 30. 
These sessions are intended for partici- 
pants who have had at least one year's 
teaching experience within a family lit- 
eracy program. Each seminar is con- 
tinuous and you will need to make a 
commitment to attend one. These 
seminars are in addition to the confer- 
ence and cost $175. 

• Building Curriculum Around 
The Healthy Traits Of Families: 
A Strengths Model 

". . . family literacy programs have 
found that while it is helpful to look 
at the work of other projects as a 
guide, the curriculum which will be 
most useful and relevant to each 
project must be developed with par- 
ticipation by learners and specifically 
for the learners in thai project." 

Gail Weinstein-Shr (1990) 

Curriculum development, using the 
strengths of healthy families and the 
development of literacy, is the focus of 
this seminar. Dr. Meta Potts, NCFL di- 
rector of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Family and Child Education project, 
and Sharyl Emberton, family literacy 
specialist, will facilitate an examina- 
tion of the philosophical base and un- 
derlying assumptions of developing 
curriculum with the belief that all fami- 
lies have strengths. 

You can expect that this team's ex- 
periences with Native American cul- 
ture for the last three years will influ- 
ence the content and feel of this semi- 
nar. Because the basic belief of all 
NCFL training and staff development 
is that training must be interactive, you 
can expect to do most of the work! 
Look forward to discovering strategies 
( 1 ) for identifying family strengths; (2) 
for helping adults assess their own 
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strengths and the talents of their chil- 
dren; (3) for examining the gifts you 
bring to a family literacy program and 
(4) for creating curriculum once you 
have identified talents and goals. 

An outcome of this seminar will be 
you taking the first steps toward the 
development of curriculum ideals 
based on a family's ability to address 
their own goals and needs. 

• Aspects Of Learning: 
A Whole Language Perspective 

"Whole language is a way of look- 
ing at how people, both children and 
adults, learn and use oral and written 
language. It is a particular perspective 
about language teaching and learning; 
it is a theoretical orientation, a 'phi- 
losophy.'" 

Frances E. Kazemek (1989) 

The Whole Language Approach for 
adults is developmental and is driven 
by the experiences of the adult student, 
which means that instruction must 
build on and connect to an individual's 
life and language experiences. This 
approach incorporates the four lan- 
guage modes: listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing; and language ex- 
perience practice is tied to purposeful, 
functional, and real tasks. 

Adult students in the whole lan- 
guage classroom will be participating 
in their learning as active readers and 
writers. As seminar participants, you 
also will find real reasons to read, 
write, speak, and listen. The best way 
to learn whole language strategies is 
to experience whole language strate- 
gies. Ardith Hannula, NCFL family lit- 
eracy specialist; Dr. Leslie Mass, NCFL 
family literacy specialist; and Nancy 
Spradling, director of training, will fa- 
cilitate this seminar. 

Family literacy programs focus on 
the natural context for family literacy 
acquisition — the home. You will ex- 
plore strategies for helping parents 
learn to support the emerging literacy 
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abilities of their own children. A high- 
light and outcome of the seminar will 
be to develop strategies for incorporat- 
ing community resources into family 
literacy programs using a whole lan- 
guage methodology. 

• Parent/Child Interaction, 
Parent Support Groups 
and the Family Portfolio 

"TJie value of education is trans- 
ferred from one generation to the next. 
In order for this transfer to be accom- 
plished, the elder generation needs to 
value education themselves and feel 
competent in and of themselves to sup- 
port and guide the younger 
generation's educational efforts. Tlie 
social system of the family provides 
the basic tools of thought. . ." 

Bronfenbrenner (1979) 

The importance of fostering positive 
family interaction is directly connected 
to interrupting the cyclical effects of 
poverty and undereducation. The mes- 
sages parents give to their children 
concerning education directly affect 
that child's ability to learn and suc- 
ceed. This seminar, f adbated by Bonnie 
Lash Freeman, director, tr-uning, plan- 
ning and development; Bev Bing, fam- 
ily literacy specialist and Jefferson 
County Public Schools family literacy 
liaison; and Nancy Spradling, director 
of training, will address how the du- 
ration, intensity and integration of 
family literacy programs influence 
those messages. 

How do you promote positive inter- 
action between parent and child while 
honoring the existing relationship? Are 
there different strategies that programs 
can design to promote family interac- 
tion through home visits? How do we 
document change in family interaction 
and promote reflection and growth 
among family members? How do we 
support inclusion of the "significant 
others?" How does the ethnicity and 
continued on pa°e 24 
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National Conference Draws Leading Educators, Policy Makers, Thinkers 



From nationally-recognized literacy 
experts, to world-famous news com- 
mentators, evervone who has an inter- 
est in family literacy and how it im- 
pacts the nation will be at the Third 
Annual National Conference on Fam- 
ily Literacy. Between May 1 and 3, the 
focus in Louisville, Kentucky, not only 
will be on the "Run for the Roses," but 
also on "Family Literacy: The Founda- 
tion for Strengthening a Nation." Con- 
ference participants, including busi- 
ness leaders and policy makers from 
across the country, will discuss and 
learn more about how family literacy 
is the critical base for improving the 
nation's social, economic, and educa- 
tion systems. 

Organized around two major goals, 
the conference first will seek to frame 
the critical connection between the 
family literacy movement and the re- 
form movements of the 1990s, then 
seek to strengthen the movement itself. 

Featured speakers will include Lynn 
Woolsey, U.S. Representative from 
California's Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict; Charles Kuralt, CBS News corre- 
spondent and host of "Sunday Morn- 
ing;" and Ed Zigler, Sterling Professor 
of Psychology at Yale University and 




Congresswoman Lynn Woolsey 

the driving force behind the first Head 
Start legislation. 

Rep. Woolsey will speak to issues 
surrounding the connection of the fam- 
ily literacy movement to national 
policy initiatives and the critical issues 
racing the nation as the 20th century 
draws to a close. 

As a member of the Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and Vocational Education Sub- 
committee, Woolsey is leading con- 
gressional efforts to meet the health 



and social service needs of students by 
bringing these services to schools or 
nearby sites. She worked closely with 
the Clinton administration to include 
provisions for model coordinated ser- 
vices programs in its education reform 
legislation, and she is fighting hard to 
ensure that the upcoming re-authori- 
zation of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act contains even more 
extensive provisions. Woolsey will 
keynote the Monday luncheon. 

Charles Kuralt, who captured the 
essence of family literacy in a Febru- 
ary 1993 report about a literacy pro- 
gram for women in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, will speak at Monday night's 
banquet. Dr. Zigler will keynote the fi- 
nal morning of the conference, Tues- 
day, May 3. His remarks will focus on 
family literacy and schools of the 21st 
century. 

Plenary and Concurrent Sessions 

In addition to these keynote ad- 
dresses, 26 conference plenary sessions 
and more than 100 concurrent sessions 
are planned over the three days. Sun- 
day plenary sessions will focus on fam- 
ily literacy and the national initiatives 
for health care reform, school reform, 



Hear These And Other Distinguished Speakers At The 

• Judy Alamprese. COSMOS Corporation 

• Helen "Jinx" Crouch, president. Literacy Volunteers oi America 

• Dr. Stephen Daeschner, superintendent, Jefferson County 
[Kentucky] Public Schools 

• Jon Deveaux, executive director, Bronx Educational Services; 

• Charles Geboe, Branch of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Department of the Interior 

• Dr. Olivia Golden, commissioner, Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families 

• Dr. Grace Pung Guthrie, senior associate. Far West Laboratory 

• Dr. Andrew Hartman, director, National Institute for Literacy 

• Dr. Andrew E. Hayes, associate professor, University of North 
Carolina- Wilmington 

• Dr. Augusta Kappner, assistant secretary tor Vocational and 
Adult Education 

• Rhea Brown Lawson, doctoral student/consultant, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison 

• Mary Jean LeTendre, director, Compensatory Education 
Program. Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 

• jean Lowe, UED Testing bervice 

• Joanne Lukomnik. MD, MPH 

• Dr. Abdun Noor, senior educational planner. 1 'he World Bank 

• Dr. William W. l'liilliber. Philliber Research Associates 



National Conference On Family Literacy 

• Dr. Douglas Powell, professor and head, Child Development 
and Family Studies, Purdue University 

• Dr. Linda G. Roberts, special advisor on Educational Technol- 
ogy 

• Bea Romer, first lady of Colorado 

• Jim Sakaguchi, public affairs manager, Toyota Motor Corporate 
Services of North America, Inc. 

• Tony Sarmiento, assistant director, AFL-CIO Education Depart- 
ment 

• Dr. Catherine Snow, chair of human development and psychol- 
ogy, Harvard Graduate School of Education 

• Dr. Susan Vogel, National Institute for Literacy 

• Lynn Waihee, first lady of Hawaii, Governor's Council for 
Literacy 

• Dr. Peter Waite, executive director, Laubach Literacy Action 

• Dorothy Washington, child advocate. Books, Reading and Self- 
Esteem 

• Dr. David Weikart, president. High/Scope Education Research 
Foundation 

• Gail Weinstein-Shr, assistant protessor. San Francisco State 
University; 

• Dr. Heather Weiss, director. Harvard Family Research Project 

• Dr. James K. Zaharis, superintendent tit schools. Mesa [Arizona] 
Public Schools 
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welfare reform, special issues of En- 
glish as Second Language and Native 
American populations, and global de- 
velopment. 

Prominent experts will discuss the 
role family literacy must play in order 
for those reforms to achieve maximum 
success. 

Monday's plenary and concurrent 
sessions will address the question, 
"How will collaborations with related 
service providers and connections to 
national initiatives and local, state and 
national programs strengthen the fam- 
ily literacy movement itself?" 

Discussion will center around fam- 
ily literacy and Head Start, Even Start, 
the workplace, volunteers, emergent 
literacy, adult education, corporate 
partnerships, learning disabilities, 
technology, parent education, libraries, 
cultural diversity, the NALS report, re- 
search, assessment, student achieve- 
ment, and family literacy at home. 

Preconfetence Opportunities 

Prior to the opening of the confer- 
ence at 1 p.m. Sunday, NCFL will spon- 



sor pre-conference professional devel- 
opment trainings. These trainings will 
begin on Thursdiy morning, April 28, 
and close at noon on Saturday, April 
30. Interested professionals may reg- 
ister for any one of the three separate 
seminars (see page 5 for details). 

On Sunday, May 1, from 9 to 11:30 
a.m., seven organizations with strong 
connections to the family literacy 
movement will present pre-conference 
workshops. Conference participants 
may choose a workshop presented by 
Literacy Volunteers of America, 
HIPPY,' High /Scope, Baby TALK, 
Avance, Parents as Teachers, or Learn- 
ing Disabilities and Family Literacy. 

NCFL, in cooperation with the Of- 
fice of Compensatory Education of the 
US Department of Education, and Re- 
seal ch & Training Associates, Inc., will 
conduct a two-day conference for Even 
Start state coordinators on April 29 and 
30. The theme will be "Building State 
Alliances for Family Literacy." 

This conference is the initial activity 
in a series of strategies designed to as- 
sist the Even Start state coordinators 



to plan and implement a statewide 
family literacy program. 

Conference and "Derby Week" 
Special Events 

Saturday, April 30: Meeting of the 
Advisory Board of the National Coa- 
lition for Literacy. 

Saturday afternoon, April 30: 4 p.m. 
VIP Reception at the Kentucky Art and 
Craft Gallery honoring early arrivals 

Sunday evening, May 1: Opening 
General Reception in the Convention 
Exhibit Hall 

Sunday midnight: Midnight cruise 
aboard Ohio Riverboat, theStar of Lou- 
isville (sold out) 

Monday evening, May 2: Grand 
Banquet featuring Charles Kuralt with 
Master of Ceremonies Wally Amos 

Tuesday afternoon, May 3: An after- 
noon at the races at historic Churchill 
Downs, including special seating (seat- 
ing limited - register immediately to 
ensure availability), a late afternoon 
Southern buffet, and transportation to 
and from the hotel or airport. 
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Name 

Badge should read 

Organization/ Institution/ Affiliation . 

Address 

City 



State 



ZiP- 



Telephone 



Arrival Date- 



Time 
Time 



identify myself as: 

Instructor/ Practitioner 

Researcher 



Departure Date 

Registration Fee $275 

Pre-conference Professional Development Training ($175) Circle one: A, B, C 
Pre-conference Workshop ($20.00) Select one 



Star of Lou@i(^tli©"©^'T'' enirl S' Mav 1 ($15) 

Afternoon at the Races - Tuesday, May 3, 2:00 to 5:30 ($42.50) (LIMITED SEATING) 

Total 

Check Enclosed Mastercard Visa 

Card Number 



Policymaker /Administrator 
Other 

S 

S. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s . 



Exp. Date 



Signature- 



Please invoice my agency (You must enclose a purchase order or letter of approval) 

Please mail to: National Center for Family Literacy, Waterfront Plaza, Suit- 201), 325 VV. Main St., Louisville. KY 40202-4251 
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Look Into Books With Dr. Seuss And Friends 
Continues To Have Impact On Families 



What started in 1993 as a joint effort 
between Kellogg USA and the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy to 
distribute 500,000 Dr. Seuss Beginner 
Books to Chapter 1 designated schools, 
continues to expand. 

Recently, four federal correction fa- 
cilities (one each in Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, West Virginia, and Kentucky) 
received the books to use in a family 
reading program with a slightly differ- 



Th e 5q0 



One book 
Two books 
Red books 
Blue books. 

Yellow books 
Blue books 
Orange books 
New books. 

One book has a hopped-on pop. 
One book has a cat on top. 

One book has a lot of fish. 
All of them bring this big wish: 
For family literacy near and far, 
Oh! What a lot of books there are. 

From there to here, 
from here to there, 
moms and kids are everywhere. 

Here are some who go to school. 
Ask them, they'll say school is cool. 



ent twist. 

Inmate parents will be taped read- 
ing the books (either on videotape or 
audio tape), then both the tape and the 
book will be sent to ihe inmate's chil- 
dren so they may read along with their 
parent. 

In addition to the federal correctional 
facilities and the schools, Dr. Seuss 
books also were shipped to Even Start 
and Head Start programs. 



NCFL and Kellogg USA have re- 
ceived numerous notes of thanks from 
parents throughout the country. 

The words of one parent, Esa Lee 
Johnson, Rochester, New York, are 
typical of these responses: 

"Thank you for giving me and my 
child something we can do together. 
We have read it at least three times. We 
will enjoy the book for a very long 
time." 
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There are some who like to play. 
They play and learn at school all day. 

Here and there they like to read. 
This is where the moms can lead. 



Together they read Dr. Seuss. 
He's such a silly, loosey goose. 



From NCFL and Kellogg, too, 
We sent these books to you, you, you 
In Even Start and Chapter One. 
Oh! These books are lots of fun. 

To Head Start, Toyota, and others as well. 
Say! These books are really swell. 




So do we like green eggs and ham? 

t 



Yes. We like them Sam-I-am. 

if. 



And fish that rhyme. 
And cats with hats. 
We like them all. 
Imagine that. 




"« by I'.mmr l.tvuhirfh mid SuMii Paull, mill npolflghf to Dr. Seuss. 
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(In Case Yqu Missed It Last Time) 

Everything You Need to Know about 
THE NATIONAL FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT 

• - (in a nutshefl) ,~ 



What 



The National Family Literacy Project (NFLP) is a service of the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy (NCFL), funded by the National 
Diffusion Network. The NFLP provides a mechanism for identify- 
ing and disseminating innovative family literacy programs and prac- 
tices. 




Family literacy is a new and rapidly growing field. Programs all 
over the country are developing new ideas and practices to meet the 
needs of local communities and families and match the priorities of 
local sponsors. The NFLP enables new programs to profit from the 
experiences of others. By identifying and disseminating innovative 
family literacy programs and practices, the project will allow pro- 
gram planners to choose a model that best suits their needs. 




The NFLP is looking for family literacy programs that have some- 
thing special to share with the field. To be eligible, programs must 
serve disadvantaged families and must include four components: 
(1) adult literacy / basic & life skills instruction, (2) early childhood 
education, (3) a parent education and support group, and (4) regu- 
lar opportunities for parent and child interaction. Trie components 
must be integrated to form a comprehensive, family-focused ser- 
vice approach. 

If this sounds like your program and you have a unique success 
story to tell, you may want to apply to the NFLP. 




The process will include a formal application in three parts: a com- 
pleted self study using the NCFL'sStandards instrument, evidence 
that the program is having an effect on participants, and a descrip- 
tion of any specialized or unique program feature(s). For qualifying 
programs, the process will continue with a site visit. Validated pro- 
grams will become part of a network of exemplary programs dis- 
seminated by the NFLP 



Stay tuned to the NCFL newsletter for updates on the next round of 
the process. 

For more information, contact the National Center for Family Literacy at (502) 584-1133. 
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The programs featured in this section have several years' history behind them. Each of 
the programs is based on a comprehensive, four-component model, and each has weath- 
ered a storm or two in developing creative approaches to meeting the needs of families. 
These highly successful programs share some of the lessons they have learned over the 
years. 



vided through donations from local grocers and drug stores. 
Family Fun & Games 
What is Family Math? Family Math is a way for the adults 
and children in a family to enjoy doing mathematics to- 
gether. Family Math is doing activities and playing games; 
organizing information in new ways; sorting things and 
learning about logic; exploring shapes and geometry; esti- 
mating and developing number sense; finding that math is 
a treasure we all can share; giving parents and children op- 
portunities to develop problem-solving skills and to build 
an understanding of math concepts with "hands-on" mate- 
rials, such as blocks, beans, toothpicks and other household 
items. 

Through the Family, School and Community Partnerships 
Projects, selected Even Start staff have attended workshops 
to learn more about Family Math and Family Science. The 
games and skills learned have been used with success in 
the home-based curriculum and were the focal point of the 
IPS Even Start Family Fun and Games Night on February 
24. With the help of the local Parks Department, Even Start 
families from all sites were transported to a Parks Depart- 
ment facility for an evening of fun. Even Start staff were 
joined by staff of the Family, School and Community Part- 
nerships Projects in leading family math and games for all 
ages. Pizza and drinks were provided courtesy of a local 
restaurant. 

Career Day 

All Even Start sites and Cold Spring School will be in- 
volved in career exploration and awareness activities which 
involve the community in planning and implementing a 
"Career Day." Using parents, friends, neighbors, profession- 
als and paraprofessionals as volunteers, age-appropriate 
presentations will enable students to learn more about nu- 
merous careers available to them and to members of their 
families. This has become a school-wide effort for all stu- 
dents enrolled. The school Parent Teacher Organization will 
provide refreshments. 

These special services and programs enhance the basic 
family literacy model and enable Even Start to continue to 
meet families' needs through comprehensive and creative 
programming. 



by Wilwa Harry 
Indianapolis Public Schools Even Start Program Director 
Without exception, parents have given their need for child 
care and their desire for a General Education Diploma as 
primary reasons for entering the Even Start Program. While 
these are vairthy goals, staff becomes challenged then to 
meet these needs of parents in ways that do not duplicate 
the failures of other systems in their history. The strategies 
developed define family literacy as we know it and meet 
required program objectives. Following are some of the ex- 
tra ingredients (beyond the basics) of the IPS Program. 

• Children's Literature in Early Childhood and Adult 
Education 

" Computers 

• Field Trips 

• Social Service as an Integral Part of the Program (a so- 
cial worker is on staff at each site) 

• Combination of Center-Based and Home-Based Services 

• Family Activities 

While family literacy for us has come to mean all of the 
above in varying degrees, we have chosen to expend more 
energy this year than in the past on fun family activities 
through more community involvement and collaboration: 
Green Eggs & Ham Breakfast 

Capitalizing on the "Look Into Books with Dr. Seuss and 
Friends" reading program of the National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy and Kellogg U.S.A., "Breakfast with the Stars 
and Dr. Seuss" became a reality. Parents and children pre- 
pared breakfast for themselves and invited guests from the 
community. Among the guests was a local television per- 
sonality (Reid Duffy) who routinely goes to the better res- 
taurants in the community (with media coverage) for a first- 
hand evaluation of their cuisine. 

The program for this event included the appearar<:e of 
the Cat in the Hat, who read Green Eggs & Haw. Awards 
also were presented to the two families who reported read- 
ing the most books during the R1F Celebration of Reading 
Contest. These families received donated magazine sub- 
scriptions'.. Most of the food and paper goods also were pro- 
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Making a Difference Over Time - 
Proven Programs Have Staying Power 



Next Steps (After the GED) 



by Cindy Nelson 
Even Start Program, Salem Oregon 

In the Salem, Oregon Even Start Family Literacy Program, 
we find that students make many life-changing decisions. 
They set goals for themselves and their families, proceed to 
achieve goals, alter them to fit the reality of their lives, and 
create new goals. During this time of change and growth, 
we offer families the stability of staying in the program for 
a full academic year. In fact we ask students to make a com- 
mitment to participate for a year and we, in turn, promise 
to serve them and their families for the year. 

What happens when an adult student completes the GED 
requirements mid-year? In Salem, students have several 
options. 

• A student may decide to volunteer in the community- 
at-large, at a school where their other children are enrolled, 
or the school where our program is located. A student in- 
terested in nursing volunteered at a nearby hospital to ex- 
perience the reality of the career. Another student interested 
in working with computers and learning Spanish volun- 
teered on-site in a sixth grade bilingual classroom. She 
helped students with computer skills and began to learn to 
communicate in Spanish. Another parent spends one morn- 
ing each week in her older child's classroom listening to 
third graders read. The variety is as great as the number of 
families served. 

• Some students have a special area of study they want to 
focus on such as computer skills, language skills, or life skills. 
They are able to set up a plan of study with the staff to 
achieve their goals. 

• The Salem program is a partnership oetween the local 
community college and the public school district. When stu- 
dents are ready or after completing the GED, they may at- 
tend college classes on campus during their adult educa- 
tion time. On-site at Even Start, students are enrolled in a 
for-credit parenting class and non-credit developmental 
education classes. Other classes are taken on campus in an 
integrated classroom. 

• Still other possibilities are explored when students sug- 
gest them. 

These options fit into the prevocational skills component 
of the Even Start program. In order for students to try these 
other options, they must plan for all the contingencies that 
occur — just as they will when they begin working. Some of 
the plans include: 

• getting the preschool child on-site by 8:45 a.m. so the 



child can participate in the early childhood component; 

• being back on-site and available for the Parent & Child 
Together Time and the Parent Support/Education Time from 
11 :30 a.m. to 2 p.m.: 

• arranging transportation to the college or the volunteer 
site (the program supports students by paying mileage); 

• enrolling in the community college as a regular student 
(this includes completing a career exploration orogram, reg- 
istering for classes, applying for student financial aid, and 
arranging child care if the college class meets on days when 
our program is not in session). 

Our philosophy is to serve the whole family. We believe 
that allowing students to remain in the Family Literacy Pro- 
gram for a full year supports the family. If we require or 
encourage students to leave before the end of the academic 
year, we are only serving adults in the area of basic skills. 
We feel it is our purpose to do more for students by helping 
them improve their skills in all areas of life. We all know it 
takes more than reading, writing, and 'rithmetic to be a suc- 
cess in life. 




by Jane Fleming 
FIST Program, Vance County, North Carolina 

What happens to family literacy when the funding runs 
out? The question becomes even more difficult to answer 
when the program has been a "Cadillac program" with a 
generous grant and \0Q7< commitment to the idea of family 
literacy. This was the dilemma in Vance County, North Caro- 
lina, three years ago with a program called "Families in 
School Together," or FIST. 

Vance County received one of the four original Kenan fam- 
ily literacy program grants in 1988, as a result of the coop- 
erative efforts of the superintendent of schools and the presi- 
dent of the community college. Because the program was 
very successful and the staff was enthusiastic about the con- 
cept, both partner agencies wanted FIST to continue in Vance 
County. 

As the end of the grant drew near, the search for contin- 
ued funding began. The school system committed to fund 
the early childhood portion as a Chapter i pre-school, and 
the community college agreed to fund a portion of the adult 
class at its part-time hourly rate for 16.5 hours per week. 
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' Making a Difference Over Time - 
Proven Programs Have Staying Power 



Since the adult teacher was a full-time employee, this did 
not completely cover the expense of the adult class. The 
college got an additional $15,000 grant from the North Caro- 
lina Department of Community Colleges, and the school 
system agreed to pay 40% of the adult teacher's salary and 
have her work for Chapter I two days each week. This patch- 
work funding has made it possible to continue Families in 
School Together for the last three years. 

A change in funding necessitated some minor changes in 
the program. In the original model, the program was open 
to 15 adults from all over the county with their 3- or 4-year- 
old children. However, the new funder, Chapter I, requested 
that the pre-school class be made up of 10 childrer f-om the 
school district attending without a parent (just as in other 
Chapter I pre-school classes) and 10 children who would 
attend with parents. The adult class then needed to accept 
five adults without children in order to have a class size of 
15. 

The changes in enrollment composition brought about 
slight program changes. During PACT time, either the pre- 



school teacher or assistant takes the 10 children without par- 
ents to another room for additional small group time; the five 
adults without children remain in the adult class, taking ad- 
vantage of computer availabilit* nd the 10 families have 
PACT time with one teacher presem. The adult teacher moves 
between the two classrooms. In all other aspects, PACT time 
remained the same. 

Important community linkages also were maintained 
through the changes. As a result of the close link between FIST 
and the JOBS Frograin from the Department of Social Services, 
they continue to refer JOBS clients and to provide transporta- 
tion to and from school for these clients. The Department of 
Social Services has been very supportive during the six years 
of the program. 

The experiences of the FIST program offer hope that family 
literacy can continue even after generous grants have ended. 
It is possible to put funds from several sources together, make 
necessary changes, and still remain true to the components 
and philosophy of a quality family literacy program. 



And now the rest of the story — 
Update on the National Family Literacy Project 



Response to the National Family Literacy Project has been 
exciting. We have had calls from 75 programs inquiring 
about the project and many interesting and informative con- 
versations. Inquiries have come from progams in 29 states, 
representing a variety of different agencies and funding 
sources, including public school districts, community col- 
leges, community based organizations, Even Start, Head 
Start, adult literacy, and adult education programs. Many 
callers have indicated that they are interested in applying 
in the future, and 47 programs requested the application 
this year. 

The applications were mailed in early February. When 
they are returned in late March, NCFL staff will review them, 
and visit those programs that are chosen to continue the 
evaluation process. (All applicants will receive feedback 
regarding their submittals, as time permits.) The next step 
will be a review by a panel of national experts in family 
literacy and related fields. This panel will examine the ap- 
plications and site-visit reports and make recommendations 
on validation. We hope to make decisions in June and an- 



nouncements about the validated programs at that time. 
Watch for an update on the process in the next newsletter 
and information on validated programs in the fall newslet- 
ter or a special mailing in the summer. 

All the validated programs — variants on the basic family 
literacy model — will be members of a new network of pro- 
grams to be disseminated with assistance from the National 
Center for Family Literacy. Information on these "model 
variants" will then be available to interested practitioners 
and program planners. 

The National Family Literacy Project will be accepting a 
second round of applications next year. In the meantime, 
we are collecting information on promising practices in fam- 
ily literacy. 

***Please send us information you would like to share 
about your program — brochures, articles, or anything that 
highlights your program's special features and accomplish- 
ments. As we hear from you, we will continue to feature 
programs in this section of the newsletter and answer re- 
quests for information from the field. 
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NCFL Announces Five Finalists 

For Knight Family Education Program 



The National Center for Family 
Literacy has reviewed the pre-ap- 
plications received for the Knight 
Family Education Program, and 
selected five from 18 of the 26 cities 
eligible to continue the propos.il 
process. 

These finalists and their sponsor- 
ing agencies are: 

Akron, Ohio 
(University of Akron) 

Fort Wavne, Indiana 

(Three Rivers Literacy Alliance) 

Miami, Florida 

(Dade County Public Schools) 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(Mayor's Commission on Lit- 
eracy) 



Wichita, Kansas 
(Wichita Public Schools) 

Two of the five finalists will be 
chosen to share a $697,250 grant 
over four years from the Knight 
Foundation. The grants are meant 
to encourage effective collaboration 
among local organizations, a com- 
prehensive approach to illiteracy 
and communitywide attention for 
education and literacy issues; 
thereby enabling NCFL to expand 
its communitywide approach to 
family literacy. 

A formal announcement of the 
two selected Knight cities will be 
made during the May 1-3 National 
Conference on Family Literacy in 
Louisville, and /or at press confer- 
ences in the two cities in late April. 



Knight Education Program Five Finalists 




Fort i I Mi 1 



Applicant Cities 

Sun Jose. California 
Boulder. Colorado 
Wichita. Kansas 
St. Paul. Minnesota 
Fort Wavne. Indiana 
U'xin^ton. Kentucky 



Milledgeville. Georgia 
Columbus. Georgia 
Biloxi. Mississippi 
Detroit. Michigan 
Charlotte. North Carolina 
Akron. Ohio 



Columbia, South Carolina 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Bradenton. Florida 
Miami. Florida 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Ph iladelph ia. Penn syl van ia 



Toyota Receives 
Distinguished Partners 

In Education Award 

The Toyota Families for Learning 
Program regularly awards its partici- 
pants with increased skills, job place- 
ment, a smooth transition to extended 
training or higher education and re- 
newed hope for a bright future for the 
entire family. 

Recently Toyota Motor Corp. itself 
received the prestigious Distinguished 
Partners in Education Award from the 
Louisiana State Superintendent of 
Education and the Board of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education. 

Mr. Kunio Shimazu, President of 
Toyota Motor Corporate Services of 
North America, Inc., represented 
Toyota at the ceremony. The award is 
given annually to recognize and honor 
small and large businesses, industries, 
non-educational associations and indi- 
viduals who have made significant 
contributions to education in the state 
of Louisiana. 

Cox Cable, Exxon's Southeastern 
Production Division, PPG Industries, 
Inc. and USDA Agricultural Research 
Service, Southern Regional Research 
Center also were honored for their con- 
tributions at the awards dinner hosted 
by Cajun Electric Power Cooperative. 

Louisiana's Distinguished Partners 
in Education Award reflects the success 
of the three Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing Program sites in New Orleans and 
the expansion to a new site in Baton 
Rouge. 

NCFL has long acknowledged 
Toyota Motor Corp. as our distin- 
guished partner in education. Toyota's 
$5.1 million investment has grown into 
more than $16 million in commitments 
from the 15 participant cities. 

Along with Louisiana's State Super- 
intendent of Education and the State 
Board of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, NCFLcongrarulates Toyota 
for being a truly distinguished partner 
in education. 
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HERE & TH ERE 



Coming 
Events 



ReadlbMe. 



R A D O 



Celebrates March Kick Off 




■ First Lady 
Bea Romer 
shares a 

book with 
children at 

the Paris 
Education 

Center in 
Aurora, 

Colorado. 



The phrase "read to me" is usually 
expressed by a young child whose out- 
stretched hand holds a favorite book. 
In Colorado this phrase has become the 
slogan for and title of a public aware- 
ness campaign that encourages parents 
to read to their children for at least 10 
minutes every day. A kick-off celebra- 
tion for "Read to Me, Colorado" was 
held on March 2, at the governor's 
mansion to bring together all the part- 
ners working on this project. 

"Read to Me, Colorado" is part of the 
statewide Colorado Initiative for Fam- 
ily Learning under the leadership of 
First Lady Bea Romer. At the heart of 
the initiative is the Metro Denver Fam- 
ily Literacy Project, a participant in the 
Toyota Families for Learning Program 
sponsored by Toyota Motor Corpora- 
tion through NCFL. After the kick-off 
celebration, Jim Olson, vice president, 
external affairs, Toyota Motor Sales 
U.S.A., joined Mrs. Romer, Lynne 
Waihee, first lady of Hawaii, Sharon 
Darling, president of NCFL, and oth- 
ers on a visit to one of the three Den- 
ver program sites. The visitors were 
treated to a warm welcome by the 
families and staff at Clayton Family 
Center. 

"Read to Me, Colorado" is modeled 
after the highly successful campaign 
launched in Hawaii by Mrs. Waihee 
and the Rotary Clubs of Hawaii. The 
Metro Denver Family Literacy Project 
will directly benefit from the "Read to 



Me, Colorado" campaign through the 
efforts of Pizza Hut and Rotary of 
Colorado. Pizza Hut will promote the 
campaign through the sale of "Read to 
Me, Colorado" cards, available 
through selected Pizza Hut locations 
for $10. Customers will be entitled to 
purchase two-for-one pizzas with the 
cards for one year. 

Rotary of Colorado, known for its 
focus on community service, will play 
an instrumental role in promoting the 
program through outreach to local or- 
ganizations and by assisting in the sale 
of the cards. Money from the card sales 
will go toward a literacy fund that will 
support the current programs in the 
Metro Denver Family Literacy Project, 
provide funds for establishing new 
programs and support the media cam- 
paign. Revenue estimates for the first 
year range $200,000 to $400,000. 

By placing family literacy programs 
at the center of its Initiative for Family 
Learning, Colorado is insuring that all 
families will be able to respond with 
confidence to a child's request of "read 
to me!" 



A Strong Foundation 

continued from page 5 

culture of the family affect the transfer 
of the message? An outcome of this 
seminar and a special event will be a 
"working" visit to the Louisville Sci- 
ence Center and a frank discussion 
with parents in a local program. 
The Program Development and 




April 18-19, Even Start Family Literacy 
Institute. Hamburger University, 
McDonald's Campus at Oak Brok, Il- 
linois. Contact: Vivian Powers-Rich- 
ard, Early Childhood Director, Illi- 
nois Resource Center (708) 803-4381. 

April 18-19. Second Annual Statewide 
Family Literacy Exchange. Saratoga 
Springs, NY. Contact: Pam Rosa or 
Julia Higgs, Center for Family Re- 
sources, 22 Jericho Turnpike, Suite 
110, Mineola, NY 11501; (516) 873- 
0900; FAX 873-0949. 

May 1-3. National Conference on Fam- 
ily Literacy. Louisville, KY. Contact: 
National Center for Family Literacy, 
Attn. Betty Gdaniec, Waterfront 
Plaza, Suite 200, 325 W. Main St., 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251; (502) 584- 
1133; FAX (502) 584-0172. 

May 12-13. Illinois Work Force Educa- 
tion Conference. Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago, IL. 

June 17-18. First Annual Missouri Fam- 
ily Literacy Conference. Holiday Inn 
Executive Center, Columbia, MO. 
Contact: LIFT-Missouri at 1-800-729- 
4443. 

June 23-25. Parents as Teachers Na- 
tional Center Conference. St. Louis, 
MO. Contact: Debra Ferguson, Par- 
ents as Teachers National Center, Inc. 
9374 Olive Blvd. St. Louis, MO 63132; 
(314) 432-4330. 



Training Department of the National 
Center for Family Literacy is working 
hard to make these special sessions rel- 
evant, memorable, and appropriate to 
your program needs. 

Please join us in these specialty semi- 
nars that will stretch your knowledge 
of family literacy. 
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The experience of the National Center for Family Literacy has been 
documented in publications ami on videotape. 



VI 

V2 

V3 



V4 



PI 

P2 
P3 
P4 
P5 



Breaking The Cycle. $20 

A 14-minute videotape about the Kenan Model Program (VHS format). 
Toyota Families for Learning Program. $20 

A 10-mtnute videotape about the Toyota Families for Learning Program. 
The presentation describes the highly successful project and introduces 
the viewer to some of the unique families enrolled in the program. The 
video also is available in Japanese. (1/2" VHS format) 

Training Videos. S60 each; $100 for the se> of two; manuals included. 
Empowering People: Parent Groups 

This video includes excerpts from actual group sessions showing content 
and processes and highlighting skills needed by group facilitators. Includes 
supplementary manual. 

The Power of Parenting: Parent and Child Interaction 
This \ ideo demonstrates the power of paa-nt and child interaction ses- 
sions. It includes actual footage of activities and sta ff and pa rent reactions. 
Includes supplementary manual. 

Manuals available without videotapes. See P12 below. 
A Success Story. $15 

An 11-minute videotape that introduces the viewer to family literacy and 
the services of NCFL. The tape summarizes the problems in America that 
can be addressed by family literacy, describes and illustrates the concepts 
of family literacy, and provides information that can assist local program 
planners in starting a family literacy program. This videotape provides an 
excellent orientation tor policy makers, administrators, and community 
groups interested in family literacy. 

A Guide to Funding Sources for Family Literacy, S10 

Describes funding sources, how to design a funding package and write a 

proposal. Updated November 1993. 

Spreading the Word, Planting the Seed: 
The National Center for Family Literacy. S5 

A summary of 1989-90 activities and accomplishments of the National Cen- 
ter for Familv Literacy. 

William R, Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust Literacy Project: Final Report. S5 
This July 1989 report documents the a'sults of 18 months of work with the 
families in the Kenan programs. 

A Place to Start: The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. $5 

A narrative desc ription ot the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project and the 

National Center for Family Literacy. 

Past and Present Educational Experiences of Kenan Trust Parents. $5 
This exploratory study looksat past and present educational participation 
of 34 parents enrolled in Kenan Family Literacy Programs- The study de- 
scn' es the process of disengagement from schooling that led all of the 
respondents to drop out of high school. The sense of alienation from school- 
ing persisted into adulthood and was a major factor in respondents' deci- 
sions to drop out of adult education programs. Results of the study showed 
that parents persisted in family literacy programs because the programs 
addressed their sense of alienation from schooling. 



Pleu^e complete the form below and return with payment to: 
National Center for Family Literacy 
Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 • 325 W. Main St. 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251 
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P10 
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P12 
P13 



Evaluation of Family Literacy Program S15 

A collection of the reports and a summary of the information collected by 
NCFL relating to results ot evaluation of familv literacy. Included are: 
Follow-up Studies of Children Participating in the Kenan Project 
Follow-up Study of the Impact of the Kenan Model for Family Literacy 
What We Know 

Results of a Follow-up Study of 14 Family Literacy Programs 
Executive Summary of Research Being Conducted at Seven NCFL Model 

Family Literacy Sites 
The Power of Family Literacy 

Using Computers in Family Literacy Programs. S10 

This paper discusses strategies and activities that involve the computer as 
a literacy tool in intergenerational programs. The strategies describe ways 
to create an environment that encourages the computer to be used as a 
communications device, to generate original materials that encourage lit- 
eracy development, and to offer unlimited possibilities for reciprocal learn- 
ing between parent and child. The strategies and activities described are 
based on the experiences of teachers and students participating in the 
National Center for Family Literacy's Apple Partnership Program. 

Portfolio Assessment in Family Literacy. $5 

This publication discusses the concept of authentic assessment and focuses 
on the use of portfolios as assessment tools in family literacy programs. 
The report defines the types of information and artifacts that can be ii.- 
cludcd in portfolios, and discusses wavs to analyze portfolio data. 

A Strengths Model for Training in a Family Literacy Program. S5 

A publication that discusses the importance of identifying individual family 
strengths and using the findings when developing the family literacy 
model. The model that uses those strengths to create a literate environ- 
ment in the home is a model that will have the greatest effect on the fam- 
ily. The publication also provides practical applications for the family lit- 
eracy provider. 

Family Literacy: The Need and the Promise. S5 

A six-page monograph, written by Sharon Darling, consisting of transcripts 
of her speeches and general information about the need tor family literacy 
programming. 

Generation to Generation: 

Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy. S19.9S 

This book provides a practical and thorough discussion of literacy issues 
as they impact the family unit. The book presents a scope of our nation's 
struggle with illiteracy; offers practical guidelines for establishing com- 
munity programs that offer promising solutions; and identifies important 
wavs that families can learn together. 

Training Video Manuals. (Refer to V3.) Separately $10; both $15 



The Power of Family Literacy. $1 each for bulk shipments of 5 or more 
This report presents the evaluation of the 1902-93 Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing Programs. The ev aluation data indicate that adults participating in 
family literacy programs demonstrate greater gains in literacy than adults 
in adult-focused programs, participants in family literacy programs are 
less likely to drop out of the program than are participants in adult-fo- 
cused programs; children participating in family literacy programs dem- 
onstrate greater gains than children in child-focused programs, and more 
educationally supportive home environments arc reported by parents af- 
ter participating in familv literacy programs. 
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National Center 
for 

Family Literacy 
Advisory Board Members 

Wally Amos, "The Cookie Man" 

President, The Uncle Noname Cookie Co. 

Walter Anderson 

Editor, Parade Magazine 

Sidney Barthelemy 

Mayor, New Orleans 

James E. Duffy 

President Communications, 

Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. 

Honorable William Goodling 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Pennsylvania 

Robert Scott 

President, North Carolina System 
of Community Colleges 
Kunio Shimazu 

President, Toyota Motor Corporate 
Services of North America, Inc. 
Honorable Paul Simon 
U.S. Senate, Illinois 
Dr. Robert E. Stoltz 
Vice President 

Southern Regional Education Board 
Mrs. Lynne Waihee 
First Lady of Hawaii 
Dr. David P. Wfikart 
President, 

High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 
Dr. Heather Weiss 

Director, Harvard Family Research Project 



The Power Of Effective 
Student Recruitment 

nmtinued from page 3 

getting more supplies for her rooms. 
Rosemary and Bonnie told me that 
there was an open house coming up 

and they were going to send me a flyer 
in the mail. 1 didn't get to come to the 
open house because I had to work, but 
I did come on the second day of school. 

I met the adult education teacher, 
Ctoria. I believe that whoever hired 
these women knew that they were 
right for this atmosphere. I was so 
happy to be in school. I had my doubts 
though. When I first got there I thought 
this was going to be just like the other 
GED programs I had been to. I've been 
in this program for three years. 

The first year I was here I thought 
that I was going to get my GED and 
they were going to put me out of the 
program. I later found out that the pro- 
gram is going to help me get into col- 



lege. So that's when I really started 
getting on the ball. I now have four 
GED tests that I've already taken. I 
only have one left to take and that is 
the writing test. I love being in this at- 
mosphere. The staff members here are 
very loving and caring. My youngest 
daughter, Andrea, was the first baby 
in this program. NiKimbra's been in 
this program for three years and she 
has matured a lot. 

I feel really comfortable knowing 
that my children are well taken care of 
and that they are right next door. The 
staff members here already know that 
most of the adults here are on govern- 
ment assistance, (AFDC) and try to 
help them as much as possible. I think 
of the staff members here as a loving 
family not as family education teach- 
ers. We all have matured in three years. 
I had the very first baby here and I'll 
be the first person in my family to go 
to college. That's why I've stayed in 
this program so long. 



The NCFL Newsletter is a quarterly publication of articles and information 
relating to family literacy. Readers are encouraged to copy and share content 
from this newsletter. We do request that you credit NCFL as the original source 
of the information. NCFL was established with funding from the William R. 
Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust. 
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Living in the heart of the bluegrass, 
in the shadow of Churchill Downs, 
analogies to horse races come all too 
easilv. In the case of the Third Annual 
Conference on Family Literacy, how- 
ever, while such an analogy may be an 
easv one, it also is an appropriate one. 

From the opening call to the post on 
Sundav, Mav 1, to the closing rendition 
of "Fuquav for Tinhorns" sending con- 
ferees off for an afternoon at the races, 
the Third Annual Conference had al! 
the energy and pace one would expect 
in Louisville, Kentucky during Derby 
Week. It also had all the energy and 
spirit one would expect from a move- 
ment which has grown in less than a 
decade from a mere idea to a move- 
ment with national scope. 

"Last night, I thought, was the end 
of an old chapter and the beginning of 
a new chapter [in family literacy]," 
National Institute for Literacy Direc- 
tor Andy Hartman told the large group 
gathered for the closing luncheon. 
"Family literacy has broken out of 
some of the early bounds it had around 
it and has really arrived." 

'."hat the bounds around family 1 it- 
era :y have loosened was more than 
evident from the variety of plenary and 
concurrent session topics. Building on 
the general conference theme, "Fam- 
ily Literacy: The Foundation for 
Strengthening a Nation," the Third 
Annual Conference on Family Literacy 
explored everything from family lit- 
eracy and its connection with Head 
Start, Even Start, welfare reform, 
health issues, and the workplace, to 
collaboration, special populations, and 
learning techniques. 



CO 
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'Words 
provide 
more than 
'act . . . 
Words hit 
the spirit: 
'hev have 
ni them the 
potency of 
life. Wo>-ds 
are 

absorbing 
and 
Z'oluptious. 

We should gloat over a book, Robert Louis Stevenson said. Be rapt clean 
out of ourselves." 

- Charles Kuralt 



The Third Annual National Confer- 
ence drew participants from all seg- 
ments of the family literacy family — 
teachers from programs around this 
country as well as from two foreign 
countries; policy makers such as Con- 
gressman William Goodling, a propo- 
nent of family literacy since its begin- 
ning, and Congresswoman Lynn 
Woolsev; distinguished thinkers, such 
as Dr. Ed Zigler, father of Head Start; 
long-time friends of the National Cen- 
ter for Familv Literacy, like Wally 
Amos, Dr. William Friday, of the Will- 
iam R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust, and 
Jim Sakaguchi, of Toyota; and new 
friends of the National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy, such as special keynote 
speaker Charles Kuralt, and Jim 
Spaniolo of the Knight Foundation. 

Conferees also "were privileged and 
blessed to hear the real experts" in the 



field, "the family literacy students," 
noted Sharon Darling at the closing 
luncheon. Not one of the 1,400 in at- 
tendance to hear Mr. Kuralt speak 
Monday night would have disagreed 
when he said "words lift the spirit," 
but one only had to listen to the stu- 
dents share their stories for affirmation 
that education brings joy to life and 
empowers families. 

May 1-3 was a time for sharing, 
learning, teaching, and growth. 

"We took the next steps in making 
the family literacy movement itself 
stronger so that it can bear the weight 
of the many families who rely on its 
source," Mrs. Darling told conferees at 
the last session. "I think we also began 
to view family literacy as an emerging 
field of professionals with experience 
and expertise in related fields." 
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As we reflect upon the Third Annual 
Conference on Family Literacy, it is 
apparent that the family literacy move- 
ment is rapidly becoming more than 
just a movement. It is becoming an in- 
stitutionalized field with critical needs 
for the future. The most critical cf those 
needs is to build and strengthen the in- 
frastructure of the burgeoning field to 
sustain and develop family literacy 
programs nationwide. 

Nationally family literacy has the 
beginning of this infrastructure and a 
strong foundation on which to build. 
Model programs, training and techni- 
cal assistance systems, and intensive 
evaluation efforts are emerging and 
developing. They need to continue to 
be nurtured and strengthened. 

A strong infrastructure must be 
grounded in public policy that facili- 
tates the development of programs and 
forges links between related services 
and agencies that share similar goals 
and priorities. 

As we heard at the conference, 
strong connections are evident be- 
tween 1) social policy decisions and 
strong families; 2) school reform and 
literate families; and 3) economic de- 
velopment and self-sufficient families. 
These connections place family literacy 
at the core of the nation's social policy 
agenda. Policy decisions that are be- 
ing made about the nation's future 
must be rooted in education and the 
family to be fully successful. These 
connections are beginning to be articu- 
lated at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. 

In education reform policy, the vi- 
sion must be expanded beyond serv- 
ing children enrolled in pre-K through 
12 with parent involvement activities 
thrown in as an afterthought. The edu- 
cational needs of the entire family the 
support for education in the home, and 
the effectiveness of parent-child inter- 
action must be addressed . Comprehen- 
sive family literacy programs do these 
things. And comprehensive family lit- 



by Sharon Darling, President, NCFL 

eracy programs can and must share 
with the education reformers the les- 
sons learned so they become models 
for systemic change. 

In welfare reform, strategies must be 
identified that will move families from 
dependence to independence. Getting 
a GED and learning English as a sec- 
ond language are good steps — but only 
first steps — in the direction of self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Employability skills — such as coop- 
eration, teamwork, problem-solving, 
and communication — too often are ig- 
nored, but without them, parents 
struggle in vain to maintain good jobs 
and support their families. 

A good family literacy program at- 
tends to these next steps—making sure 
that goals to independence are reason- 
ably set, progress is consistent and the 
goals are achieved. In family literacy, 
we can and must advocate for a new 
vision for welfare reform, one that not 
only moves adults from dependence to 
independence, but strengthens the 
family at the same time — building the 
foundation, not just the scaffold. 

As the debate on health care reform 
escalates, reform planners must real- 
ize that insurance coverage and access 
to quality health care are only parts of 
the issue. 

What we really are talking about is 
education — the knowledge and desire 
to practice preventive care, the initia- 
tive and discipline to follow through, 
and the wisdom and confidence to 
seek help when needed. 

It's education and awareness of the 
parents' vital role. Adults must under- 
stand that what they do as leaders of 
the family in terms of nutrition, rest, 
exercise, and fun really does make a 
difference in the family's mental and 
physical health. 

Quality family literacy programs 
address these health issues head-on by 
working with the parents and the fam- 
ily unit as the point of intervention. We 
know that young children in poverty 

1R 



don't make decisions about health 
care — their parents do! 

As members of the family literacy 
community we must communicate 
these links to reform issues at every op- 
portunity — at the local, state, and fed- 
eral level. Our programs must be 
strong — in research and in practice — 
but our voices must also be strong in 
addressing those who make the deci- 
sions that affect families. We must 
work to influence the national policy 
agenda if family literacy is to play an 
important role in strengthening the 
nation. 

Our vision at NCFL is that in the fu- 
ture there will be universal access to 
quality family literacy programs so 
that in each community parents and 
children have an opportunity to be- 
come strong and self-sufficient 
through education. 

It may not happen in 1994, or '95, or 
'96, but with everyone working to- 
gether, family literacy programs will 
be in every community in the nation. 
They will be strong programs of the 
highest quality. They will be supported 
bv numerous funding streams — not all 
new money — but money redirected so 
as to have the greatest impact. 

These programs will be based on 
solid research and supported by poli- 
cies at every level that encourage col- 
laboration among public agencies and 
the private sector. This vision will in- 
clude teachers, coordinators, planners, 
case workers, researchers, community 
leaders, and others who are now in the 
process of developing a whole new 
paradigm that is family literacy. 

The vision is not an impossible 
dream. We are well on the way to mak- 
ing it a reality. We took another step in 
that direction at the conference, and we 
will continue to move closer to it as we 
apply the knowledge we acquired at 
the conference in our daily work on 
behalf of families. 
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A Conference Overview 

Family Literacy: A Foundation For Strengthening A Nation 




"The best 
weapon 
tigamst 
crime . . . 
doesn't tire 
,; bullet. 
The best 
-weapon 
trains t 
crime 
provides 
:obs ami iob 
trmnm$. 
education, 
decent 
housing, 

health care, day care and Head Start programs." 

- Louisville Mayor jerry Abramson 



The literacy problem is one "that 
touches almost every major issue out 
there today," Louisville Mayor Jerry 
Abramson told conferees. Although 
Abramson specifically spoke of the 
problems facing the nation's cities, his 
statement had an all-encompassing 
truth to it that reached the core of this 
year's conference theme. 

It was evident from the wide array 
of topics covered in the concurrent, 
plenary, and general sessions, that fam- 
ily literacy connects a varied and large 
number of public issues, academic dis- 
ciplines and reform initiatives. 

Family literacy is the cement be- 
tween health c^ie, welfare, and school 
reforms, Even Start and Head Start, .is 
well as such seemingly unrelated 
things as cultural diversity, corporate 
partnerships, and evaluation and as- 
sessment. These are connected, much 
as the blocks in a firm foundation are 
bound together. 

An enthusiastic and energetic group 
of more than 1400 people gathered in 
Louisville May 1-3, not only to explore 
the existing connections, but to find 
new ones, as well. 

Even before the official opening of 
the Third Annual Conference on Fam- 
ily Literacy, however, several hundred 
conferees got an early jump on the 
event. Even Start state coordinators 
convened in Louisville for a two-day 
meeting beginning April 29. Congress- 
man William Goodling, who authored 
the Even Start legislation, and Mary 
Jean LeTendre, director of compensa- 
tory education for the U.S. Department 
of Education, led the group as it dis- 
cussed changes to the Even Start leg- 
islation, and, subsequently its future 
direction. 

After last year's conference, many 
people requested more training oppor- 
tunities from NCFL during the confer- 
ence. In response NCFL offered three 
pre-conference professional develop- 
ment sessions which focused on whole 
language, strengths models, and 1am- 
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ily portfolios. More than 170 people 
took advantage of this opportunity to 
add to their professional development. 

And, in the truest sense of network- 
ing and interacting with others in the 
field, nearly 300 people attended the 
Sundav morning pre-conference work- 
shops sponsored by such groups as 
HIPPY, High/Scope, Literacy Volun- 
teers of America, and Parents as Teach- 
ers. 

The pace did not lessen for the con- 
ference itself. Participants were in for 
48 h ">urs of nonstop sessions and op- 
portunities to interact with others in 
the field. It was impossible for anyone 
to attend all of the sessions and events. 
So, in an effort to further connect with 
conferees, as well as those who could 
not attend, we offer the following syn- 
opses of some of the many conference 
sessions. 



The Sessions 

That the conference pace and content 
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held participants' attention from be- 
ginning to end was evident from the 
number in attendance for both the 
opening and closing sessions. In fact, 
on the last day the dining room was 
packed for the closing luncheon, a time 
when many normally leave to return 
home. 

So, too, it was standing-room-only 
for one of the first plenary sessions on 
Sunday, May 1, when Mary Jean 
LeTendre discussed the Even Start re- 
authorization with conference partici- 
pants. She attributed the size of the 
audience to the abiding interest in 
Even Start as a viable solution to the 
myriad of problems encountered when 
providing services for families and 
communities. 

Ms. LeTendre's plenary session 
focused on the Even Start reauthori- 
zation now pending in Congress and 
its relationship with family literacy. 
She shared the results of a national 
Even Start evaluation, and told the 
c;roup about home of the changes that 
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Literacy is 
a 

funda- 
mental 
human 
right 
"recog- 
nized by 
the 

League of 
Nctionf, 
by the UN 
Charter, 

in state constitutions, etc. But luwing the 
righi doesn 't ensure you will get it. " 

- Dr. Abdun Noor 



have been recommended for the new 
ESEA law: 

• Any child enrolled in Head Start, 
Even Start, or other literacy pro- 
grams can be immediately eligible 
for Chapter 1 . 

• Every school should have a transi- 
tion plan for children in preschool 
type programs. 

• One percent of all Chapter 1 money 
can be set aside for parents. 

• There should be joint staff devel- 
opment between Head Start, Even 
Start, and related programs. 

She added that although the new law 
will require that projects target an age 
group for at least a three-year span, full 
participation by the entire family will 
be strongly encouraged. 

Also undergoing change in the 103rd 
Congress is the Head Start legislation. 
Olivia Golden, commissioner for the 
Administration on Children, Youth 
and Families, the Department of 
Health and Human Services, reported 
that Head Start has a renewed commit- 
ment to quality programs across the 
nation which will be responsive to the 
needs of today's families. 

She also said that Head Start is com- 
mitted to forming partnerships to "put 
things together for families, rather than 
carve them up into small pieces." 

Family literacy's connection to Head 
Start was affirmed shortly after the 
conference's end when the U.S. House 



of Representatives voted to require all 
local Head Start grantees to offer fam- 
ily literacy services to parents and 
. preschoolers enrolled in the program. 
The Senate had so voted on April 28. 

In its report, the House committee 
encouraged Head Start agencies "to 
seek to collaborate with such programs 
as Even Start where those are available, 
and to partner with local public and 
school libraries in communities where 
those institutions currently have fam- 
ilv literacy programs in place. In Head 
Start communities where such services 
are not available, Head Start agencies 
are encouraged to develop iocal pro- 
grams based on the known models that 
have been shown to provide strong re- 
sults." 

Family literacy also connects to other 
reforms on the nation's agenda. Dr. 
Joanne Lukomnik, visiting senior 
health fellow at the U.S. Public Health 
Service's Bureau of Primary Health 
Care, noted that family literacy is tied 
to health care reform by the fact that 
literacy is a prerequisite to good health. 

People who lack a high school edu- 
cation, she explained, are 50 percent 
more likely to get sick. Once they be- 
come ill, they may have difficulty read- 
ing the directions for their medications 
or comprehending their medical insur- 
ance. Those who 
lack literacy skills 
also may be un- 
able to provide 
proper care for 
their children. 

Dr. Lukomnik 
said that we de- 
pend on a literate 
environment for 
proper immuniza- 
tion procedure 
and health warn- 
ings concerning 
food poisoning, 
water contamina- 
tion,, and unex- 



addressod, as well. Dr. Lukomnik sug- 
gested teaching health care providers 
to recognize the signs of 
undereducation, provide tapes and 
explanations for undereducated par- 
ents, and obtain a pamphlet from the 
American Cancer Society about the 
readability of materials. 

While Louisville Mayor jerry 
Abramson spoke about the importance 
of family literacy in revitalizing our 
nation's cities and restoring a sense of 
community, in effect reforming our cit- 
ies, two noted educators addressed the 
subject of reforming our schools. Dr. 
Stephen W. Daeschner, superintendent 
of the Jefferson County Public School 
district in Louisville, and Dr. James 
Zaharis, superintendent of the Mesa 
(Arizona) Unified School District, de- 
tailed how they plan to reform the pub- 
lic school systems in their communi- 
ties. 

Both have family literacy programs 
within their systems, and each under- 
scored the importance of a family fo- 
cused approach to education. 

While reform initiatives are highly 
visible parts of the family literacy foun- 
dation, there is much more to the foun- 
dation that does not show. Conferees 
also were able to explore and learn 
about other important, but less visible 



plained diseases. 

With the great- 
est effort geared 
toward preventa- 
tive health care, 
efforts to improve 
literacy must be 
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"borne 
semesters 
nvre men- 
difficult 
than other*, 
but none 
were 
without 
accomplish- 
ment. 
Wlien my 
car quit, the 
children got 
sick, my 
two-year- 
old niece 
tore up and 

lost mv mam research paper, and the hamster died-those were 
daus when I wondered if I was going to make it." 

- Retina Lynn 
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issues, and consider how to raise 
awareness of these issues among 
polir v makers, corporate partners, and 
others. 

For example, several conference ses- 
sions focused on the connection be- 
tween family literacy and effective re- 
search and assessment. Judy 
Alamprese, director, Education and 
Training Group, the COSMOS Corpo- 
ration, and Jean Lowe, director, GED 
Testing Service, American Council of 
Education, spoke on the connection 
between family literacy and assess- 
ment. 

While the session focused on actual 
techniques and models of measure- 
ment, it also outlined the basic pur- 
poses of learner assessment: to provide 
information about learners, to provide 
information for programs concerning 
their effectiveness, and to provide 
policv makers with necessary informa- 
tion about the capacity and successes 
of programs. 

Dr. William Philliber, senior partner 
with Philliber Research Associates, and 
Dr. Andrew Hayes, professor of admin- 




"Vm 
proud of 
my own 
accom- 
plish- 
ments . . 
. I'm 

illiO 

proud of 
mv son 
,ind the 
things 
that he 's 
accom- 
plished. 
He's 
told 

even/one 
about 
me 

going to 
school 

ami I lliink it 'i affected his oicn performance. 

- Don Coss 



istration, re- 
search, and 
evaluation at 
the University 
of North 
Carolina, 
Wilmington, 
reported on 
their respec- 
tive studies 
on family lit- 
eracy. 

Dr. Philliber 
noted that the 
data collected 
from the 
Toyota Fami- 
lies for Learn- 
ing Program 
indicate five 
possibilities 
for family lit- 
eracy pro- 
grams: 

• parents in family literacy programs 
learn more than parents in adult- 
focused programs; 

• parents stay in family literacy pro- 
grams longer than in adult focused 

programs; 

• the longer parents 
stay in tb^ program, 
the more they learn; 

• there is an increased 
frequency of paren- 
tal involvement in 
education by the 
parents in family lit- 
eracy programs; 

• children in the pro- 
gram learn at a 
faster rate and learn 
more than children 
in child-focused 
programs. 

Dr. Hayes' research il- 
lustrates that the inter- 
action of the various 
components of a fam- 
ily literacy program — 
integrated adult edu- 
cation, early childhood 
education, parent edu- 
cation, and personal 
development and job 
readiness — is what 



"I was a 
drug 

addict and 
a drug 
dealer . . . 
I had to 
turn my 
life 

around. . . 
! can be 
an asset 
because I 
under- 
stand 
uoung 
people. I 
now know 

the difference betioeen self-destructive behavior and working 
toward positive self-improvement. " 

- Brian jordan 



makes the program effective. 

Dr. David Weikart founder and 
president of High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, used one of the 
most influential studies on the value 
of a quality preschool experience as the 
basis of his plenary session. 

Dr. Weikart discussed the Perry Pre- 
school Study cf 123 African-American 
children and subsequent follow-up 
studies. He concluded that 1) a high 
quality early childhood program that 
involves child-choice empowers the 
child and gives him a sense of control 
over his actions; 2) a high quality pro- 
gram empowers parents, something 
family literacy offers to early child- 
hood education by using a viable strat- 
egy for supporting parents through 
education and a connection to the 
home; and 3) a high quality program 
empowers teachers by strengthening 
their ability to observe children's 
strengths and talents and to build cur- 
riculum around those interests. 

Two women who know firsthand 
how state initiatives work are Lyntte 
Waihee, first lady of Hawaii, and Bea 
Romer, first lady of Colorado. Both 
Mrs. Romer and Mrs. Waihee have 
spearheaded successful Read to Me 
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campaigns in their respective states. 

Because Mrs. Waihee was suffering 
from a severe case of laryngitis, her 
assistant, Sue Berg, spoke to the group 
on her behalf. She told the history of 
the Hawaii program, from its begin- 
ning in 1989 with three demonstration 
sites, to its partnership with NCFL, and 
its subsequent funding through Even 
Start. 

The Read to Me Colorado program is 
similar to the Hawaii program. Mrs. 
Romer gave a brief history of her pro- 
gram before taking questions from the 
audience. Throughout the session, 
Mrs. Romer and Ms. Berg stressed the 
importance of partnerships between 
corporations and local and state gov- 
ernment. 

On the other side of the partnership 
issue, Hijime (Jim) Sakaguchi, public 
affairs manager for Toyota Motor Cor- 
porate Services of North America, Inc., 
shared a businessman's perspective of 
family literacy and a corporate partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Sakaguchi gave seven tips for 
family literacy organizations and agen- 
cies that are seeking corporate fund- 
ing: 

• Do not assume that corporations 
or executives know about your 
school system and the problems 
you face. 

• Look at yourself as a business and 
quan- 



>1 




"Life is 
always 
lived one 
on one. " 
- Wally 
Amos 




tifv the benefits ot 
vour program in 
terms business can 
understand. 
Businesses can of- 
fer more than 
money. Consider 
management and 
technical expertise, 
corporate facilities, 
employees as men- 
tors or volunteers, 
and used equip- 
ment. 

Timing for the 
school calendar 
(August or Sep- 
tember to May or 
June) and business 
calendar (January 
to December) are 
different. The best 
time to approach a 
business for budget considerations 
is from November to February. 
1 Initial inquiry responses and set- 
ting up appointments for contin- 
ued discussion are extremely im- 
portant. The person who handles 
these needs to be knowledgeable 
about the program and the orga- 
nization. 

* Making the case for "recognition 
and credit" as reasons for a busi- 
ness to invest actually discredits 
the substance of the pro- 
gram. If the program is a 
good one, the recognition 
will come naturally. 

•Assure the 
sustainability of 
your program by il- 
lustrating how it 
will continue to ex- 
ist and grow after 
the funding from 
the corporation 
ends. 

The foundation of 
family literacy, like our na- 
tion as a whole, comprises 
many cultures. 

Grace Pung Guthrie, 
senior associate at Far West 
Laboratory and Chapter I 
Technical Assistance Center 



"As the 
stakes rise, 
people are 
going to 
look to you 
and to 
•jour 

program^ 
for more 
service* . . 
. I think 
that"? 
really 
where ! see 

the INnUonal Institute for Literacy] coming in. To help 
everybody in the literacy field to do their job. . . .1 sec 
uou as the customers of the Institute. Tell me what the 
Institute needs to be doing to help you." 

- Dr. Andrew Hartman 



in San Francisco, and Dorothy Wash- 
ington, speaker and writer on innova- 
tive wavs to promote learning and 
raise self esteem, spoke on family lit- 
eracy and cultural diversity. 

Ms. Guthrie and Ms. Washington 
noted that prejudice stems from fear 
and lack of understanding. If family lit- 
eracy program providers want to en- 
sure access to all children and parents, 
they said, they will seek first to under- 
stand, and then to be understood. 

Understanding the overt strands of 
culture is not enough, though. There 
also must be an understanding of the 
implicit, invisible, unique, and hidden 
aspects of culture. 

Ms. Guthrie offered CULTURE as an 
acronym for defining principles for 
successful multicultural education: 

Consciousness 

Understanding 

Love 

Teaching 

Usefulness 

Resourcefulness 

Empathy 

"Stop often, she said, "and ask your- 
self: Am I doing CULTURE?" 

One of the mon • personal issues pre- 
sented at the Third Annual Conference 
on Family Literacy dealt with family 
literacy and student achievement. One 

23 
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session in particular focused not on 
test scores and assessment, but 
rather on helping students find, and 
use, their voices. 

Jon Deveaux, founder and execu- 
tive director of Bronx Education Ser- 
vices, completely captivated the au- 
dience with his presentation. 
Through a skillful weaving of video 
and lecture, informal enough to in- 
vite audience participation, he fo- 
cused on such examples as organiz- 
ing a protest at City Hall, or writing 
poetry or an essay. 

Powerful video of student-written 
short stories read by professional 
actors brought tears to the eyes of 
some in the audience. 

Some students, however, may 
struggle to learn. Dr. Susan Vogel, 
professor and chair, Department of 
Educational Psychology, Counseling 
and Special Education, Northern Il- 
linois University, talked about the 
characteristics of adults with learn- 
ing disabilities, pointing out how to 
recognize their signs. 

Dr. Vogel also suggested that top- 
ics pertaining to learning disabilities 
be included in family literacy pro- 
grams during parent time so parents 
can learn to recognize the early 
warning signs of this "hidden handi- 
cap" and 
learn how to 
structure the 
home envi- 
ronment or 
provide orga- 
n i z a t i o na 1 
needs to com- 
pensate for 
learning dis- -jf j 
abilities in t - 0lt y 
their children. put the 
She also Ameri- 
said she rec- can 

0 m m e n d s 

screening for t0 S d,m r 

1 . * • again, I 
learning dis- rt ,, 

, ... . ° could 
abilities at ev- iolve 

ery important qQo r 0 f 

school transi- ,-\meriai's 

tion and in the prob- 

workplace lews!" 

and in voca- -Congressman 



tional rehabilitation. 

Just as there is more 
to the field of family 
literacy, there was 
more to the conference 
agenda. 

Last fall, the Na- 
tional Adult Literacy 
Survey reported the 
state of adult literacy 
in the United States. 
Dr, Irwin Kirsch, 
coauthor of the report, 
presented the findings 
to family literacy con- 
ferees and answered 
questions about those 
results. 

Speaking on family 
literacy issues in the 
workplace, Tony 
Sanniento, assistant director of the edu- 
cation department of the AFL-CIO, re- 
ferred to the report to emphasize the tre- 
mendous need for workers reading at the 
middle level of proficiency to be able to 
increase their thinking and reading abili- 
ties in order to complete more compli- 
cated tasks. Mr. Sarmiento noted that it 
will take increased commitment on the 
part of every facet of the community, 
with employers assuming their fair share 
of the responsibility, to bring America's 



"Why 
does this 
warm and 
sort of 
rumpled 
fellow 
with the 
great 
laugh and 
that 

wonderful 
smile 

always grab our 
believe him. We 
us what it is. " 




William Goodling 



attention and keep it ... . It's because we 
trust him . . . he gets the truth and he tells 

- Dr. William Friday 



workforce to this level of proficiency. 

Community-based family support 
and education programs have been 
evolving over a 10-year period toward 
recognizing that we must break out- 
side local boundaries and invent a new 
way of interacting with families. 

Dr. Heather Weiss, founder and di- 
rector of the Harvard Family Research 
Project at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, presented the session 
"Building Villages to Raise Our Chil- 
dren," in which she explored this evo- 
lution. She noted that research has in- 
dicated that comprehensive services 
are necessary for results. Efforts need 
to go beyond local programming to 
planning across the community. In 
"constructing a village," family lit- 
eracy must Iook at the services for 
families across the whole community. 
Key linkages are needed and must be 
identified by the community. 

As the sessions summarized above 
indicate, the scope and content of the 
Third Annual Conference on Family 
Literacy far surpassed those of any pre- 
ceding it. 

Conferees appreciated the chance to 
make new contacts, renew old ones, 
and exchange ideas and knowledge. 

They enjoyed hearing an array of 
distinguished speakers, and welcomed 
Charles Kuralt as one of their own on 
his first full day of "unemployment" 
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after leaving CBS. 

They shared in the joy as family lit- 
eracy students and former students told 
their stories, and laughed with Wally 
Amos as he taught Dr. William Friday, 
executive director of the William R. 
Kenan, Jr. Charitable Truet, and Mr. 
Michael Harreld, president and CEO of 
PNC Bank, to play "My Old Kentucky 
Home" on the kazoo. 

They marveled at the sight of Louis- 
ville after dark from a riverboat on the 
Ohio River, and experienced the excite- 
ment of horse racing at Churchill Downs 
during Derby Week. 

But the pace and energy of the con- 
ference is not gone; it merely went home 
with every conferee and will carry the 
family literacy movement through the 
next year and into the future. 




"Some 
people tolii 
me that 
education 
w«h a white 
thing. I took 
comfort in 
that . . . 
lAfter 
joining a 
family 
literacy 
program] 1 
began to feel 
that not 
having a 
high school 
diploma aw? 
not a black 
thing or a 

white thing. It '$ a people thing that we can work on together. " 

- Yulanda Ritchie 






Plan now to attend the 

Fourth Annual Conference 
on Family Literacy 

April 20-25, 1995 
in Louisville, Kentucky 

Stav Tuned for More Details 
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THE NATIONAL FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT 

(New and Old News) /• 




What is it? 



Why do we 
need it? 



Who should 
apply? 



The first round of the project is well under way. Our staff has reviewed the applications we 
received and visited two programs. Since our time was tight this year due to a late start 
and the requirements of the national conference, we will be scheduling any additional 
visits in the early fall. The external reviewers, however, will be looking at the applications 
and submitting their comments bv the end of June, so we hope to have some news to 
announce this summer. Additional validations may be announced in the fall. Bv that time, 
the next round of the process will have be 3 gun. We expect to have applications available in 
September, with a due date no later than the end of January. We have learned a few things 
from our experience this year, so our application requirements will be more specific in 
some areas. At this point, however, we do not expect major changes in the process. Here is 
a review of the project and the process: 

The National Family Literacy Project (NFLP) is a service of the National Center for Family 
Literacy CNCFL), funded bv the National Diffusion Network. The NFLP provides a mecha- 
nism for identifying and disseminating innovative family literacy programs and practices. 

Family literacy is a rapidly growing field. Programs all over the country are developing 
new ideas and practices to meet the needs of local communities and match the priorities of 
local sponsors. By identifying and disseminating innovative programs and practices, the 
NFLP will allow program planners to choose a model that best suits their needs. 

The NFLP is look , for family literacy programs that have something special to share 
with the field. To be eligible, programs must serve low-income families and must include 
four components: (1) adult literacy / basic skills instruction, (2) early childhood educa- 
tion, (3) a parent education and support group, and (4) regular opportunities for parent 
and child interaction. The components must be integrated to form a compi. \ensive, fam- 
ilv-focused service approach. 



What's i n it This ' s tin opportunity to get feedback on your program, a chance to be recognized, and a 
, ^ way to share your success with the field. (At this time there is no funding tied to the pro- 

Tor you « cess.) 



How does 
it work? 



The process will include a formal application in three parts: a completed self study using 
the NCFL's standards instrument, evidence that the program is having an effect on partici- 
pants, and a description of any specialized or unique program feature(s). For qualifying 
programs, the process will continue with a site visit. Validated programs will become part 
of a network of exemplary programs disseminated by the NFLP. Because this project was 
intended as an alternative to validation by the U.S. Department of Education's Program 
Effectiveness Panel (PEP), it is a rigorous process. You should plan ahead and consider 
working with an evaluator to present your evidence of effectiveness. 

Vyhat jg the expect that applications for the second round of the process will be available in the 
_ earlv fall and will be due back in mid to late January. 

timeline? 
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For more information, contact the National Center for Family Literacy at (502) 584-1133. 
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Making a Difference Dver Time - 
Proven Programs Have Staying Power 



The Family Tree Project: Lifelong Learning as a Permanent System 



The Mesa Public Schools (MPS) Fam- 
ily Tree Project, Mesa, Arizona, focuses 
on the education of the family as a unit 
through collaboration within the 
school district and the community. The 
Family Tree started with a vision ex- 
pressed in a three-fold mission: 

• Making lifelong learning (adult, 
early childhood, and family education) 



a permanent system within the public 
school structure. 

• Creating a program design that 
built upon existing resources, both fi- 
nancial and human, that would insti- 
tutionalize the project. 

• Collaborating with district depart- 
ments and community agencies to pro- 
vide services. 



The two charts that follow illustrate 
the collaboration efforts that made the 
program possible and will insure its 
longevity. 

The Family Tree Project, the Arizona 
1990 Even Start recipient, asked that all 
collaborating partners contribute to the 
needs of the community in providing 
family literacy services. Each partner 



Collaboration - Support Services 



Child Care 

DES child care providers 
Community organbatio >s 



Transportation 




Translation Sen ices 


School buses 




Staff selection 


Community transportation 






systems 











Adult Education Support 

Literacy Volunteers 
County Adult Probation 
Mesa Hispanic Society- 
Local businesses 



Early Childhood Support 

DES Child Care Subsidy 
Special Education Programs 
Mesa Parks Cultural Division 
Mesa Education Foundation 



Vocational Education Support 

DES JOBS 
Eastern Comprehensive 
Training Center (JTPA) 
Women off Welfare (WOW) 
Private Industry Council (PIC) 



Parent Education Support 
Mesa Public Library 
Public Health Nurses 
Retired Educator Volunteers 
Cooperative Extension Service 



Support to Total Family System 

• FSL/Migrant 
• Department of Health Services 
• Counseling/Mental Health agencies 
Child Protective Services/Child Crisis Center 
• United Food Bank 
• Housing authorities 
• Community legal services 
Immigration and Naturalization Services (I\'S) 



Collaboration - Direct Services 



Project Directors 

MPS Early Childhood Specialist 
MPS Adult Education Specialist 

District Support 
Chapter 1 Community Liaison 



Adult Education Teacher 

State/ Federal funds 



Early Childhood Staff 
Chapter I 
Head Start 

State "At-Risk" Preschool 
gran; 



Parent Liaison 

Chapter 1 
US West 
Business 
(Other social service 
agencies) 



Early Childhood Support 

DES Child Care Subsidy 
Special Education Programs 
Mesa Parks Cultural Division 
Mesa Education Foundation 



Start-up equipment and 
materials 
Even Stait Grant 
US West Grant 
State Preschool Grant 



Staff Training 

Even Start 
US West 
Head Start 

State and district resources 
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rfjfS Promising Programs and Practices 
111""' Represented at the National Conference 



The D.C. Family Literacy Project 



Conference Session 

To Slave a Story: Children's Literature 

as the Foundation for Family Literacy 

The mission of the D.C. Family Lit- 
eracy Project is to connect incarcerated 
parents with iheir families through lit- 
eracy-building activities and parenting 
skill development. 

The project is a cooperative effort in- 
volving the D.C. Street Law Project of 
Georgetown University Law Center, 
D.C. Department of Corrections, D.C. 
Public Library, First Book, Push Lit- 
eracy Action Now (PLAN), the Greater 
Washington Reading Council, and 
other agencies. 

The program began in 1991 for male 
residents of D.C. Department of Cor- 
rections and was offered to female resi- 
dents beginning in 1902. 

Each year the program runs three in- 
structional cvcles that consist of two 
components: weekly two-hour educa- 
tional seminars and weekly two-hour 
interactive family visits. Each seminar 
cycle is about 10 weeks long and serves 
1 5 to 25 residents per facility. The semi- 
nars focus on discussion of literacv- 
building techniques, child develop- 

Lifelong Learning as a 
Permanent System 

continued from page 10 
in both direct and support services pro- 
vided financial and /or human re- 
sources to make this program a suc- 
cess. Over three quarters of the pro- 
gram staff's salaries come from this col- 
laborative effort. 

The Family Tree Project is an out- 
standing example of the total commu- 
nity coming together to provide life- 
long learning as a permanent system 
within the public schools. The Family 
Tree Project has won numerous awards 
for these efforts and recently was rec- 
ognized with the Governor's Award 
for Special Projects. 



ment stages, and developmentally ap- 
propriate parenting practices. 

For the interactive family visits, the 
residents' children and their non-incar- 
cerated caregivers come to the facility 
to participate in activities such as in- 
dividual and group reading or drama- 
tizations. 

Children's literature is the basis of 
the project's curriculum, integrating 
the parenting, child development and 
literacy-building components of the 
program. Children's books are used to 
raise parenting issues during instruc- 
tional seminars. The instructor facili- 
tates discussion of these isiues and 
provides child development informa- 
tion as appropriate. Her questions help 
parents make connections with their 
own parenting experiences. 

The group also considers how they 
might read this story with their chil- 
dren, what literacy-building activities 
might accompany the reading, and 
what questions they might ask during 
the reading. 

The staff of the project feel that this 
approach works for several reasons. 
Adults are provided with a neutral fo- 



rum for their discussions about 
parenting. Problems may be addressed 
without personal disclosures. 
Children's literature also deals with 
complex and important childhood and 
family issues with an economy of lan- 
guage that is less intimidating for low- 
literate adults. Therefore, adult learn- 
ers of varying abilities are able to prac- 
tice reading, questioning, and discus- 
sion skills during the seminars. 

Adult learning is centered around 
the same medium they will use to fos- 
ter child learning, and parents are in- 
troduced to the child's perspective, a 
point of view that enhances commu- 
nication across the generations. In ad- 
dition, for some parents, sharing 
children's books is an experience they 
may have missed in their own child- 
hoods. By using children's literature as 
the basis of adult instruction, the 
project encourages parents to pass on 
this experience to their children. 

For further information on the D.C. 
Family Literacy Project or the curricu- 
lum, contact Agnes Balassa or Richard 
Roweat(202) 662-9615. 



Toyota Families tor Learning, Westside Adult Learning Center, 

Rochester New York 



Conference Sessioti 

Promoting Cultural Sensitivity in a 

Refugee Family Literacy Program 

The Westside Adult Learning Cen- 
ter is one of three sites in Rochester, 
New York funded by the Toyota Mo- 
tor Corporation (through the NCFL) as 
part of the Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing Program. The Westside site works 
with a group of refugee families from 
many different parts of the world who 
are at varying stages of adapting to 
their new home and cultu-\ Jeanne 
Orczyk, the adult ESOL teacher at 
Westside, and the participants in her 



conference session explored the issue 
of developing and promoting cultural 
sensitivity in a multi-cultural environ- 
ment. 

Ms. Orczyk spoke of her own "cul- 
tural awareness journey." The first step 
in the journey, she says, is understand- 
ing vour soul and your culture. "Preju- 
dice and bigotry will bog you down 
and hinder your travels. Clinging to 
stereotypes and preconceptions will 
surely blind you to the truth and pic- 
vent vou from completing your trip. 
Gaining knowledge is important while 
continued on page 12 
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Promising Programs and Practices 
Represented at the National Conference 



continued from pa$e 11 
traveling, but possessing an open mind 
and a loving heart is crucial to accom- 
plishing vour cultural awareness 
goal." 

She spoke of the "constant effort" re- 
quired to empathize with students and 
to eliminate a sense of right or wrong 
as she and others respond to differ- 
ences in beliefs and behaviors. She is 
committed to the belief that individual 
values and attitudes should be re- 
spected and "brought forth in ways 
that will encourage them to feel proud 
of their splendid backgrounds so that 
all may learn from their diversities." 

Among the specific strategies sug- 
gested for teachers was the "Freirean 
Approach/' based on the work of 
Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educator 
and pioneer of the concept of empow- 
erment and social transformation 
through literacy acquisition. 

According to this approach, adults 
learn to read and write about issues of 
importance to them. Cultural themes 
in the form of open-ended problems 
are incorporated into materials (com- 
ics, pictures, short stories, and videos), 
and students acquire and practice lan- 
guage skills as thev discuss and solve 
problems that are relevant to their 
lives. 

Ms. Orc/.vk also suggested visiting 
families' homes to learn firsthand 



about their "realities." She stressed that 
as a teacher she must continually lis- 
ten and learn from her student?. As she 



put it, "My cultural awareness journey 
will never be finished." 



Chief Leschi Family and Child Education (FACE) Program, 

Tacoma, Washington 



Conference Session 
Building Partnerships: Empowering 
Parents in Peer Mentoring and Program 
Problem Solving 

The Chief Leschi Program is one of 
21 Family and Child Education Pro- 
grams in the nation that are funded by 
the Office of Indian Education Pro- 
grams / Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Donna Butler, coordinator and early 
childhood teacher of the Chief Leschi 
program, discussed in her session the 
peer mentoring program developed 
and run by participating parents. 

It is part of a broader approach 
known as the "Powerhouse" method, 
which involves adult learners in man- 
aging classroom activities. For in- 
stance, a different student is respon- 
sible for each part of the morning rou- 
tine, including taking attendance, the 
daily news, the word of the day, and 
the "famous fact" for the day. 

One important responsibility the 
parents have assumed is to act as men- 
tor for new students. The adult stu- 
dents themselves developed this 
mentoring plan. In order to be a men- 
tor, a parent must be an active partici- 



pant and be willing to "adopt" a new 
class member and assist her or him in 
becoming oriented to the program 
components and comfcrtable with the 
routines. 

This assistance is done informally, as 
the mentor explains daily activities to 
the new participant, offers encourage- 
ment, and follows up with a phone call 
if attendance falls off. Program staff 
support the mentoring program by 
planning activities to build relation- 
ships, using instructional methods that 
foster partnerships (cooperative learn- 
ing, role playing, etc.) and providing 
specific training in communication, 
observation, and feedback. 

The program is well structured with 
rules for participation and provisions 
for changing mentors if personal rela- 
tionship or other problems arise. This 
approach is empowering for parents 
and builds in needed support for new 
members. The staff feels that it im- 
proves attendance and retention in the 
FACE program, enhances cooperative 
learning, and over the long term, most 
importantly, strengthens families for 
more effective functioning in society. 



The Right Question Project 

Conference Session 

Preparing Parents to Advocate (or Their 

Children's Education 

The Right Question Project provides 
interactive workshops that prepare 
low-income parents to support, moni- 
tor, and advocate for their children's 
education. Ana Rodriguez, director of 
the Education Initiative of the Project, 
discussed in her session how the work- 
shops can be a part of family literacy 



er|c« 



or other educational programs. 

During the workshops, parents think 
critically about their children's educa- 
tion, develop a sense of common con- 
cerns and high expectations, increase 
their self-confidence *o take action, 
become aware of key decision-making 
processes relating to their children's 
education, identify the information 
thev need, and formulate questions 
about kev issues. 



n 



The overall strategy was developed, 
in part, from lessons learned from low- 
income Latino parents in programs in 
several communities. The specific con- 
tent of the workshops depends on the 
needs and concerns of the participants. 

The Right Question Project, Inc. is a 
nonprofit organization. For informa- 
tion on training for workshop facilita- 
tors, contact Ana Rodriguez at (617) 
628-4070. 
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N C F L P A R THE R S 



Grant 

Annour^ements 
Made At National 
Conference 




Toyota Motor Corporation 

Toyota Motor Corporation has given 
the National Center for Family Lit- 
eracy another $2 million. The grant is 
to be divided among NCFL's programs 
that train leaders of family literacy 
classes throughout the United States 
and an ongoing endowment cam- 
paign. 



The Knight Foundation 

The John S. and James L. Knight 
Foundation has awarded $697,250 to 
allow the National Center for Family 
Literacy to work with groups in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, and Fort Wavne, Indiana, to 
establish family literacy programs in 
those communities. 

The University of Akron sponsors 
that city's program, while the Three 
Rivers Literacy Alliance sponsors the 



program in Fort Wayne. 

The Knight Family Education Pro- 
gram will encourage effective collabo- 
ration among local organizations, a 
comprehensive approach to illiteracy, 
and community wide attention for 
education and literacy issues. It, 
thereby, will enable NCFL to expand 
its communty wide approach to fam- 
ily literacy. 



C Left) Hajinw Sakaguchi annmtiiiYS the latest Towtn grant nt the national conference. (Above) 
NCFL President Sharon Darling (back row far left) and Jim fpauiolo of the Knight 'foundation 
join representatives of Fort Wa\/ne and Akron. 




NCFL Thanks Conference Supporters 



The Third Annual National Con- 
ference on Family Literacy was 
greatlv enhanced by the support of 
the following conference sponsors, 
to whom we are very grateful: 

• PNC Bank, which sponsored the 
Monday evening banquet with 
Charles Kuralt as keynote speaker. 



• The Annie E. Casey Foundation 
and the Samuel I. Newhouse Foun- 
dation, Inc., for general conference 
sponsorship. 

• Business First; Coca-Cola; The 
Couricr-jounnil; Curriculum Associ- 
ates, Inc.; General Electric, Kaplan 
School Supply Corporation; 



Oxmoor Toyota; and Waldenbooks 
for conference event sponsorship. 

• Cumberland Federal Savings 
Bank, Financial Women Interna- 
tional - Metro Louisville Group, and 
Metropolitan Life Foundation for 
conference scholarships. 
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yy'ri' 'NCFL Training Sci$edu§ 



June 19-24 Implementing a Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

July 2(->-24 New Jersey Statewide 

Even Start Training Initiative 

August 1-3 Implementing a Family Literacy Program: 
Staff Training — 

Sponsored by Metropolitan Life Foundation 

and Harrv S. and 

Isabel C. Cameron Foundation 

August 4-12 North Carolina Statewide 

Even Start Training Initiative 

August 14-19 Implementing a Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

August 22-26 Regional Training which includes 
Basic Implementation, 
Advance Professional Dev elopment and 
Coordinators' Seminar 




Louisv ille, KY 5300 
Princeton, NJ 



Houston, TX 



NC 



Louisville, KY $300 



Scottsdale, AZ 



Florida Observes 
Family Literacy 
Week In April 

In recognition of family literacy's 
power to help break the cycle of pov- 
erty and illiteracy by improving edu- 
cation opportunities of families, 
Florida Governor Lawton Chiles de- 
clared the week of April 25-29 as First 
Start and Even Start Family Literacy 
Week. 

The proclamation, signed in March, 
urged all residents to voice and show 
support for family literacy throughout 
the week. 

The State of Florida has proclaimed 
1994 as the Year of the Family and en- 
courages family life education and pro- 
grams that support and strengthen 
families. 



August 22-26 Implementing a Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

Sept. 1 1-16 Regional Training which includes 
Basic Implementation, 
Advance Professional Development and 
Coordinators' Seminar 

October 9-14 Regional Training which includes 
Basic Implementation, 
Advance Professional Development and 
Coordinators' Seminar 



Los Angeles, CA 



Sacramento, CA * 



Northern NY State* 



* Please send inqiiirv/registration form below for information br ochure on the date(s) 

vou are interested in attending. 
** Contact State Even Start Coordinator for more information. 



inquiryMegis^tiortForm 



i I — iRcaistration 

A ("filiation: 

Name ; 



CD Inquiry 



Addrcss;- 
Phone: — 



-Title: 

City/State/Zip- 



(FAX Number, if available). 



Training Sessional sou will attend: 

Date(s): Registration Feci s): 



Check enclosed:. 



or Purchase Order #_ 



Please complete and return to: 
National Center for Family Literaej 



Duo lo potential changes in ihis schedule »e ask 

that >ou do imi make nun-rel umfable airline ^ atcrfiont Pla/.a. Suite 2(H) 

reservations imiil sou have received written 325 \\ . Main St. 

c al'irmation from NCFL. I.ouis\ ille. KY -40202-4251 



L 



J 



Two family literacy 
training specialists 
positions are open 

at the National Center for Family Lit- 
eracy. We are particularly interested in 
persons who have worked in family 
literacy programs as early childhood 
or adult education instructors or coor- 
dinators. Training, ESOL, and 
multicultural knowledge and experi- 
ence are preferred. If you are inter- 
ested, please contact Nancy Spradling, 
director of training services, at (502) 
584-1133. The National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy is an equal opportunity 
employer. 



The following GED brochures are avail- 
able free: GED, The Key 7b Your Future 
(available in English and Spanish); Adults 
with Dmbililicfi, How To Get Your GED Di- 
ploma; Open the Door to Your Future . . . Get 
Your GF.D Diploma; Open the Door to Your 
Future . . Get Your GED Diploma Potter (limit 
20); Information Bulletin on the Tes/s of Gen- 
eral Fduetitional Development; .4BO of the 
GF.D. 



3. 
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V4 
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P2 
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The experience of the National Center for Family Literacy has been 
documented in publications and on videotape. 



Breaking The Cycle. $20 

A 14-rnmute videotape about the Kenan Model Program (VI iS formal). 
Toyota Families for Learning Program. $20 

A 10-minute videotape about the Toyota Families for Learning Program. 
The presentation describe*- the highly successful project and introduces 
the viewer to some of the unique families eniolled in the program. The 
\ iuVo aUo is available in Japanese. (1 / 2" VI (S format) 

Training Videos. $60 each; $100 for the set of two; manuals included. 
Empowering People: Parent Groups 

This video includes excerpts from actual group sessions showing conlcnt 
and processes and highlighting skills needed by group facilitators. Includes 
supplementary manual. 

The Power of Parenting: Parent and Child Interaction 
This video demonstrates the power of parent and child interaction ses- 
sions. It includes actual footage of activities and staff and parent reactions 
I iu hides supplementary manual. 

Manuals available without videotapes. See P12 below. 
A Success Story. $15 

An II -minute videotape'that introduces the viewer to family literacy and 
the services of NXTL. The tape summarises the problems in America that 
can be addressed by family literacy, describes and illustrates the concepts 
of famih literacy, and provides information thai can assist local program 
planners in starting a family literacy program. This videotape provides an 
excellent orientation for policv makers, administrators, and community 
groups interested in family literacy. 

A Guide to Funding Sources for Family Literacy. $10 

Describes funding sources, how to design a funding package and write a 

proposal. Lpdated November 1W. 

Spreading the Word, Planting the Seed: 
The National Center for Family Literacy. SS 

A summary of l°W-°li activities and accomplishments of the National Cen- 
ter for Family Literacy. 

William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust Literacy Project: Final Report. $5 
This lulv report documents the results of IS months of work with the 
families in the Kenan programs. 

A Place to Start: The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. $5 

A narrative description of thi Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project and the 

National Center tor Family Literacy. 

Past and Present Educational Experiences of Kenan Trust Parents. $5 
This exploratory study looks* t past and present educational participation 
of 34 parents enrolled in Kenar Family Literacy Programs. The stud\ tie- 
scribes the process of disengagement from schooling that led all of the 
respondents to drop out of high school. The sense of alienation from school- 
ing persisted into adulthood and was a major (actor in respondents' deci- 
sions to drop out of adult education pmgrams. Results of the stud v showed 
thai parents persisted in familv literacy programs because the programs 
addressed their sense of alienation from schooling. 

Evaluation of Family Li* v Program $15 

A collection ot the repo' . a summary of the intormafion collected bv 
N'CFL relating to results v . evaluation of tamilv Iiterac\. Ini hided are 
Follow-up Studies of dildren Participating in the Kenan Project 
Follow-up Study of the Impact of the Kenan Model for Family Literacy 
What We Know 

Results of a Follow-up Study of 14 Family Literacy Programs 
ExecutiveSummary of Research Being Conducted at Seven NCFL Model 

Family Literacy Sites 
The Power of Family Literacy 

Using Computers in Family Literacy Programs. $10 
1 his paper discusses strategies and activities that in vol w the computer as 
a literacy tool in intergenerational programs. The strategies describe ways 
to create an environment that encourages the computer to be used as a 
Lommunications device, to generate original materials that encourage lit- 
eracy development. and to otter unlimited possibilities tor a'ciprocal learn- 
ing between parent and child The strategies and activities described are 
based on the experiences of teachers and Mudents participating in the 
National Center tor Familv I Uer.uy's Apple Partnership Program. 

Portfolio Assessment in Family Literacy. $5 

This publication discusses the concepl of authentic assessment and locu-.es 
on the use of portfolios as assessment tools in familv literacy programs. 
The report defines the types of information and artifacts that can be in- 
cluded in portfolios, and discuss^ w.u's to analyze portfolio data. 

A Strengths Model for Training in a Family Literacy Program. $5 
A publication that discusses the importance of identifying individual family 
strengths and using the findings when developing the familv literacy 
model I he model that uses those- strengths to create a literate environ- 
ment in the home is ,i nuclei that will have the greatest effect on the fam- 



ily. The publication also provides practical applications tor the tamilv lit- 
eracy provider. 

_ _ Family Literacy: The Need and the Promise, $5 

1 XU Asix-pagemonograph, written bv Sharon Darling, consisting of transcripts 
of her speeches and general information about the need tor family literacy 
programming. 

Generation to Generation: 
_ Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy. $19,95 

1 11 This book provides a practical and thorough discussion ol literacy issues 
as they impact the family unit. The book presents a scope of our nation's 
struggle with illiteracy; offers practical guidelines for establishing com- 
munity programs that offer promising solutions; and identifies important 
wavs that families can learn together. 

P12 Training Video Manuals. (Refer to V3.) Separately $10; both $15 



_ The Power of Family Literacy. $1 each for bulk shipments of 5 or more 

1 13 This report presents the ev aluation of the 1^2-43 Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing Programs. The evaluation data indicate that adults participating in 
familv literacy programs demonstrate greater gains in literacy than adults 
in adult-focused programs, participants in familv literacy programs are 
less likelv to drop out of the program than are participants in adult-fo- 
cused programs; children participating in familv literacy programs dem- 
onstrate greater gains than child am in child-focused programs, and more 
educationally supportive home environments are reported bv parents af- 
ter participating in family literacy programs. 

Policy Maker's Guide to Understanding Family Literacy. $25 
1 14 A resource for all involved in the administration of family literac\ pro- 
grams. This manual discusses how to build in quality from the beginning 
and the key components of quality family literacy programs. The manual 
is sold in a binder combined with A Guide to Funding Sources as the 
complete handbook for family literacy programs. 

_ Family Literacy Program Quality Self Study. $10 

115 This instrument is a self assessment guide for center-based family literacy 
programs. It is a tool designed to facilitate implementation of the four com- 
ponents of familv literacy: adult literacy, early childhood education, par- 
ent and child interaction, and parent education /supports. Sections of this 
instrument apply to all family literacy programs, including less compre- 
hensive models. 

rl&jH 1 lOMph'tc thr form bcknv ttnd return with fmmwni to: 
National Center for Family Literacy 
Watertront Pla/a. ^uite 200 • V!* W. Main St 
Louisville, K\ 40202-4251 

Name . 

School or Organization 

Address 

City 

Phone 




State- 



Zip. 



Card No. 



-Check Enclosed 



Mastercard 



Visa 



Exp. Date! 



Signature _ 



Please invoice my agency 

fvoj( um<t aichw n pu reliant 1 order or letter of approval i 



Item # 
(P or V mid #) 


Price 


Qnty. 


Total 














| 









i Total Amount 





P/iw -<■»</ additional infimimtit'n oboul tmnm<{ 
. P/iiim' /i/ijc t' tmi nanw on the mailing li>l 
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National Center 
for 

Family Literacy 
Advhon/ Board Member* 

Wai.i.y Amos, "Tin Cookie Mvn" 

President, The Uncle Noname Cookie Co. 

Walter Anderson 

Editor, Parade Magazine 

Sidney Barthelemy 

Mavor, New Orleans 

James E. Duffy 

President Communications, 

Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. 

Honorable William Goodiinc 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Pennsylvania 

Robert Scott 

President, North Carolina System 
of Community Colleges 
Kvmo Shima/l 

President, Tovota Motor Corporate 
Services of North America, Inc. 
Honorable Pall Simon 
U.S. Senate, Illinois 
Dr. Robert E, Stoltz 
Vice President 

Southern Regional Education Board 

Mrs. Lynnl Waihil 

First Lady of Hawaii 

Dr. David P. Weikart 

President, 

High /Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 
Dr. Heather Weiss 

Director, Harvard Family Research Project 



NCFL Offers Self-Study Instrument 



The newest publication of the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy, the 
Family Literacy Program Quality Self- 
Study, is now available. (Earlier unpub- 
lished versions of the instrument were 
known as the Family Literacy Program 
Standards and Rating Scales.) 

The Self-Study is intended as a self- 
assessment guide for intensive, center- 
based family literacy programs that 
include four components; adult edu- 
cation for parents, early childhood 
education for their children, a parent 
information /support group, and regu- 
lar opportunities for parent/child in- 
teraction. Individual sections of the 
document may also be useful to less 
comprehensive programs. 

A lengthv process over several years 
led to the development of the Self- 
Study. NCFL trainers developed the 
original concept in response to the 
need for a definition of quality pro- 
gramming to be included in the train- 
ing manual. 

Then, as the staff worked with pro- 



grams in the nation, providing follow- 
up training and technical assistance, 
the need grew for a document to struc- 
ture observation and feedback during 
site visits. The original standards out- 
lined in the training manual were then 
expanded through a process involving 
input from all trainers based on the 
quality programs they visited and so- 
lutions to common problems devised 
by practitioners. 

This instrument, which grew out of 
lessons learned in the field, was then 
field-tested informally by NCFL staff, 
and draft copies were distributed to 
local programs and state agencies for 
their feedback. (This earlier version of 
the document has likely provided the 
basis for customized state and local 
standards documents.) 

Finally, thanks to a grant from the 
Lila Wallace Reader's Digest Fund, the 
most recent version, this document, 
was developed. For information on 
ordering the Self-Study, see the order 
form on page 1 5. 



The NCFL Newsletter is a quarterly publication of articles and information 
relating to family literacy. Readers are encouraged to copy and share content 
from this newsletter. We do request that you credit NCFL as the original source 
of the information. NCFL was established -with funding from the William R. 
Kenan, jr. Charitable Trust. 
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TNT Goes 'In Search Of Dr. Seuss' With NCFL's Help 



When Turner Network Television 
(TNT) began its "search" for Dr. Seuss, 
it came to the National Center for Fam- 
ily Literacy (NCFL) to see if it could 
pick up his trail. The partnership that 
formed will be evident to the country 
on November 1, "National Family Lit- 
eracy Day " as TNT begins a month- 
long Seuss-A-Bration celebrating the 
rhymp and reason of this man best 
known as "Dr. Seuss," and in doing so, 
also promotes family literacy. 

All month long, TNT will present a 
spectacular television celebration of 
Dr. Seuss featuring the premiere of the 
new TNT original production, "In 
Search of Dr. Seuss" on November 6. 
This wonderful, whimsical film, is 
filled with a glittering array of stars, 
laughter, music and all the great Dr. 
Seuss characters and stories. Viewers 
also will see a message from NCFL 
encouraging family reading. 

In addition to "In Search of Dr. 
Seuss," TNT will showcase all of the 
favorite Dr. Seuss animated specials 
throughout the month of November- 
vand as an extra special treat, will also 

C^sqpresent an extraordinary new look at 
," How the Grinch Stole Christmas," not 
Honly including the classic animated 

.feature, but never-before-seen footage, 

T" - las well. 

But tnis is ) ust tne ti P of tne iceber S- 
•"• < W>/ith the importance of reading as the 
^^^underlying message behind the works 
'Hof Theodor "Seuss" Geisel, no true 
Seuss-A-Bration would be complete 
"without an extensive literacy promo- 
tion. These efforts will include: 




Nationwide 
reading events. 

• Distribution 
of in-school 
materials in- 
cluding a 
teacher's 
curriculum 
guide for "In 
Search of Dr. 
Seuss" 
with sug- 
gested stu- 
dent activi- 
ties. 

• National 
book drive 
s p o n - 



eracy program activities on November 
1. Families in participating programs 
that read together on Family Literacy 
Day can become eligible for a special 
"In Search of Dr. Seuss" t-shirt and free 
Dr. Seuss books. 

Family literacy teachers and stu- 
dents can get in on the fun by telling 
NCFL what they did to promote 
National Family Literacy Day. 
The class activities NCFL 
judges to be most sup- 
portive will be fea- 
tured in the newslet- 
ter and will receive a 
Dr. Seuss library 
compliments 
of Random 
House. 
Each 
win- 
ning 
class member 
will receive a "Dr. 
Seuss/National Family 
Literacy Day" t-shirt. 
National Family Literacy Day 
is being co-sponsored by NCFL, the 
National Head Start Association, the 
Federal Chapter I/Even Start Program, 
and the National Institute for Literacy. 
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sored by participating TARGET stores, 
for which they will collect new and like 
new books to be distributed through 
local family literacy programs. 

• Local market activities in schools, 
bookstores and libraries sponsored by 
TNT cable affiliates. 

NCFL will sponsor two family lit- 
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For more details on this 
exciting Seuss-A-Bration, 
see the enclosed flier, 
compliments of TNT. 
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lyiaiBjjjjji earning to live together is something that increasingly lias iinmetliate consequences in the local school phuj- 
[■fjflj ground. There are, for example, schools all across America-fwm Los Angeles, to Miami, to Mew York City, 
IV £M| Arlington, Virginia and Washington, DC, to name but a few-where teachers are grappling with the task of how 
■BBS to educate children from 30 or 40 different nations and cultures-sometimes all in one class." 

U.S. Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley spoke these words at the July Education Commission of the States Conference in 
Honolulu. Addressing more than 400 people from the Asia/Pacific rim, the Secretary specifically spoke of change in society, and in the 
education systems that must serve that society. 

But as family literacy practitioners strive to meet the needs of a variety of students, from the immigrant to the Native American, from 
the urban to the rural the Secretary's words also ring true for family literacy programs. This diversity, and how to effectively serve it, 
is explored in the next three articles. 

Reaching Out To Bilingual Families: A Guest Editorial 



by Gail Weinstein-Shr, Ph.D. 
San Francisco State University 

As our communities become increas- 
ingly diverse, it will become the rule 
rather than the exception for family lit- 
eracy program planners to find bilin- 
gual families among those who may 
benefit from intergenerational pro- 
gramming. 1 By learning about these 
families and the communities in which 
thev live, program directors are better 
equipped to provide culturally appro- 
priate services and to make invitations 
to participate that have a better chance 
of acceptance. 

Program directors who hope to in- 
volve parents for whom English is not 
a native language may wish to learn 
about: 1) the structure and character- 
istics of the community where target 
families are members; 2) the language, 
literacv and educational profiles of 
communities and community mem- 
bers; and 3) the most pressing concerns 
of adults in their role as parents. 

1. Structure and characteristics of 
refugee and immigrant communities 

Diversity. Ethnic groups which may 
seem monolithic can be extremely di- 
verse in any number of ways. Linguis- 
tic diversity is one obvious way. While 
Latin Americans may come from any 
number of countries, and may speak 
Spanish as a first, second or third lan- 
guage, Filipinos come from a tiny set 
of islands where no less than 150 mu- 
tually unintelligible languages are spo- 
ken. 2 Secondly, rural/urban differ- 
ences often accompany educational 
differences. The first wave of Vietnam- 
ese refugees were university educated 
citv-dwellers, while later arrivals were 



farmers who had never held a pencil 
before seeking refuge. 3 Religion is yet 
another source of difference: among 
Chinese, some are Catholic, some are 
Buddhist, while yet others are avid 
atheists. And the differences go on. In 
a seemingly homogeneous Hmong 
refugee community in Philadelphia, 
one study showed the existence of two 
subgroups with very different kinship 
patterns and different goals for lit- 
eracy-a situation with profound impli- 
cations for educational programming. 4 

Queries: 

In the communities you wish to 
serve, in what ways are members 
diverse? 

How are divisions expressed in the 
communities? 

What are the groups and sub- 
groups? 

Community leaders and other "key 
players." To learn about the target 
group and to gain their trust, it will be 
necessary to have the help of leaders 
and other friends of the community. 
Ethnic leaders may be in visible posi- 
tions such as head of mutual assistance 
associations, or they may be "unoffi- 
cial" to outsiders while well-known 
within the communities themselves. 
Both native and non-native religious 
leaders, resettlement agency workers, 
directors of senior centers and teach- 
ers are among "key players" who may 
be known and trusted by members of 
the community. 

Queries: 

In the communities you wish to 
serve, what organizations have a 



history of service to the group? 
Who are the key leaders, both na- 
tive and non-native? 
How can you enlist their help? 

Traditional families, new families. 
Newcomers to the United States may 
bring with them very different ways 
of reckoning family relationships. 
Hmong refugees of the same genera- 
tion who share a clan name consider 
themselves "brothers" or "sisters," and 
expect to observe specific rights and 
obligations from those clan mates. 5 In 
Laos, the mother and other women 
formed a cooperative group for rear- 
ing children, a pattern that often con- 
tinues in America. 6 Cambodians fled 
in such tragic circumstances, that it 
was rare for any nuclear family to re- 
settle intact. Cambodian families in 
America are often reconstituted with 
survivors who create fictive bonds to 
cope with terrible loss. 7 Many South- 
east Asian refugee households are 
headed by women because of loss of 
men in the wars. To provide an educa- 
tional program with a family ap- 
proach, it will be necessary to under- 
stand the nature of the families, from 
your outside perspective as well as 
from their own perspective. 

Queries: 

Who are members of the families 
you wish to serve? (How do they 
themselves see the boundaries?) 
What are kin patterns and social 
networks that influence how 
people manage? 

Who are the caretakers for children 
in the families vou wish to serve? 
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2. Language, literacy and education: 
Community and individual profiles 

History. In order to meet the needs 
of uprooted families, it is helpful to 
know what educational resources they 
have brought with them. Koreans, for 
example, come from a country where 
97% of the population is functionally 
literate/ In Korea, virtually all citizens 
have access to public education. As 
immigrants rather than refugees, Ko- 
reans had time to prepare, plan and 
make their move with minimal stress 
and interruption to their own or their 
children's education. The move itself 
was often an attempt to improve edu- 
cational opportunities. In contrast, 
Cambodians with any educational ex- 
perience were the first to be extermi- 
nated under the Pol Pot regime. Those 
who got out had either little education, 
or were able to effectively pretend that 
they hadn't. Centuries of literature 
were destroyed. During years in flight, 
many refugees began their educational 
experiences in refugee camps. Depend- 
ing on the time and the camp itself, a 
variety of educational experiences 
were available to different refugee 
groups. Literacy and schooling are not 
always synonymous. Many Hmong 
refugees from Laos, despite a history 
of inexperience with formal schooling, 
have been quite successful at learning 
Hmong literacy through informal 
channels, such as one-on-one teaching 
by family members. 

Queries: 

What were the educational experi- 
ences of target families in their 
homelands? 

What were the circumstances of 
flight, and the nature of interrup- 
tions in schooling? 
What is the history of experience 
with native language lite.acy? 

Language use in the community: 
Current practices. Some uprooted 
groups make special efforts to promote 
oral and written native language de- 
velopment. When bilingual programs 
are not provided by an American 
school district, some groups such as 
the Chinese pay privately to send their 



children to Chinese weekend schools. 
Other groups are anxious to accultur- 
ate as quickly as possible, and encour- 
age their children to make the transi- 
tion from the native language to En- 
glish. Researcher Lily Wong-Fillmore 
warns that where language loss was 
once a three-generational process, re- 
cent research shows that this may be 
accelerating to two generations, result- 
ing in families in which parents and 
children have difficulty talking with 
one another. 9 Immersion in English, at 
too early an age, she suggests, can be 
devastating to family relationships if 
support for native language develop- 
ment is lacking. The work of Jim 
Cummins 10 also suggests that lack of 
foundation in a native language inter- 
feres with development of language 
and literacy in the second language. 

Queries: 

What are attitudes towards native 
language literacy in the target com- 
munity';' 

What are the supports for develop- 
ment and use among children and 
adults? 

What are parents' language and lit- 
eracy goals for themselves and for 
their children? 

How can your educational efforts 
support native language develop- 
ment? 

Roles of teachers, parents and chil- 
dren. In order to invite adults to par- 
ticipate in their children's schooling, it 
is helpful to have some information 
about relationships between teachers, 
parents and children in the country of 
origin. For r-->.ny Asian immigrants, 
such as the Lao, while high value is 
placed on education, it is considered 
the teachers' responsibility to provide 
moral and spiritual education of chil- 
dren. Cambodians refer to teachers as 
the "second parent" who is entrusted 
with the child's care. In the countries 
of origin, it is seen as inappropriate for 
parents to intervene in any way with 
the teacher's job. Families such as these 
may be quite puzzled when they are 
invited to give input. The passive role 
of parents may be exacerbated by lan- 



guage barriers and lack of understand- 
ing of the American school system. A 
second consideration for program 
planners and recruiters to consider is 
the sociolinguistic rules governing be- 
havior between children and adults. 
One researcher comments that not only 
are Filipino children not to be heard, 
they also are to remain unseen. Accord- 
ing to Jocano, "strict obedience and 
discipline are demanded and bred by 
the parents of the child." Some of the 
interactions suggested by an American 
educational program would seem in- 
appropriate to adults and children 
who are operating under unspoken 
rules that require children to signal 
respect by repressing their own ideas 
and desires in the presence of adults. 
Among Hmong refugees, children 
learn by observing adults, and by talk- 
ing with peers. Conversations between 
children and adults are not the norm. 

Queries; 

What is the traditional relation- 
ship of teachers and parents in the 
country of origin for the commu- 
nity you wish to serve? 
What are the norms for interaction 
between adults and children in 
this community? 

How do your program activities fit 
(or not fit) these norms? 
What are possible avenues for ad- 
justment or negotiation? 

3. Addressing the concerns of adults 

Of millions of uprooted adults to 
land on American shores, rarely if ever 
is there an adult who does not want 
their child to succeed in school. How- 
ever, the school success of children is 
only one of many concerns that up- 
rooted adults face in adapting to life 
in their new country. If a program is 
going to attract adults, it will be nec- 
essary at the very least to be aware of 
those concerns, and better yet, to ad- 
dress them through the work of the 
program. 

Surviving trauma. Some problems 
are serious: post-traumatic stress syn- 
drome is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for survivors of genocide. De- 
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pression, alcoholism, and other prob- 
lems may be symptomatic of this af- 
fliction. When adults are dealing with 
serious physical and emotional 
stresses, it may be difficult for them to 
make involvement in their children's 
schooling their first priority. 

"Discipline" in a dangerous world. 
When Cambodian parents come to- 
gether, they often commiserate that 
their children are out of control. Often 
living in poor neighborhoods where 
drug activity is rampant, adults fear for 
the lives of their children. One author 
notes that a society that was once pa- 
triarchal, through war losses became 
matriarchal, and then through lan- 
guage barriers in the U.S. has become 
"filiarchal" as children control more 
and more of the interactions with the 
host culture. For Cambodian parents, 
"discipline" is a repeating theme-as 
their children do as they please and 
U.S. child abuse laws are an area of 
concern and puzzlement. 

Changing roles of girls and women. 
To protect their children and promote 
their interests as they see them, many 
parents demand that their girls come 
home immediately after school. 
Household chores contribute to the 
household and for many cultures, also 
prepare a young woman for marriage. 
These goals, appropriate in the coun- 
try of origin, may be in direct conflict 
with expectations of American schools 
and American society in general. 

Differences in priorities between 
native and host cultures. For Korean 
parents, among others, the school suc- 
cess of their children is a reflection on 
the family as a whole, and is thus a 
source of pride or of shame. For Ko- 
rean parents, extracurricular activities 
may be seen as a distraction for the 
serious work of study. Children are 
soon caught between two worlds: one 
where serious study is paramount, 
with the family name at stake, and an- 
other where balance of work, play and 
social activity are valued and encour- 
aged. It is important for adults to have 
information about American values 
and to learn about the pressures that 
their children are under to follow 
American norms. It is also helpful for 
American educators to understand the 
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perspectives that non-native parents 
bring and the ways in which they are 
behaving, as they see it, in the best in- 
terests of their children. 

Queries: 

What are the most pressing gen- 
eral concerns of the adults in the 
target community? 

What are their concerns specifi- 
cally about their children's school- 
ing? 

What are possibilities for provid- 
ing opportunities for adults to dis- 
cuss their concerns with one an- 
other? 

What are possibilities through 
your program for helping adults 
gather information about the 
school system, drugs, discipline, 
child abuse laws, or any other con- 
cerns they may have? 

The above themes are suggested as 
begiiuiing points. These may not be the 
most important ones for the commu- 
nities that you wish to serve. In order 
to respond appropriately to uprooted 
families, the most important strategy 
is to take an inquiring stance-to invite 
community leaders and families them- 
selves to teach you about themselves, 



their concerns, and to learn together 
how best to serve their unique educa- 
tional n;?eds. 

1 For a brief overview, see Weinstein-Shr, G., 1990. 
"Family and Intergenerational Literacy in Multi- 
lingual Communities," an ERIC Q&A prepared for 
Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, DC. 
For more extensive information, see Weinstein-Shr. 
G. and E. Quintero (eds.) (in press) Immigrant 
Learners and Their Families: literacy to Connect the 
Generations, Center for Applied Linguistics/Delta 
Books. 

'Handbook lor Teaching Pilipino-Speaking Students, p. 36., 
California Department of Education. 

1 Handbook'for Teaching Klimer -Speaking Students, 1988, 
Folsom Unified School District. 

'Weinstein-Shr, 1993. "Literacy and social process: A 
community in transition." In B. Street, Ed. Cross 
Cultural Approaches to Literacy. pp272-293. N.Y., 
Cambridge University Press. 

s Weinstein-Shr, ibid. 

'Handbook for Teaching Lao-Speaking students, Califor- 
nia Department of Education. 

'Handbook for Teaching Khmer-Speaking Students, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. 

'Handbook for Teaching Korean-American Students, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education. 

•Wong-FUlmore, 1991 "When Learning a Second Lan- 
guage Means Losing the First," Early Research 
Quarterly 6:323-346. 

,0 See Cummins, J. 1981 Empowering minority students. 

"See McKay, S. and G. Weinstein-Shr, 1993 "English 
Literacy in the United States: National Policies, 
Personal Consequences" TESOL Quarterly 27(3): 
399-420. 

(This article is taken from Resources for 
Recruiters, Diane D'Angelo and Sharon 
Beckstrom, with Susan Bates, RMC Research 
Corp., in press.) 



Successful Implementation of Family Education 
Programs Within Native American Cultures Analyzed 

The Family and Child Education 
(FACE) Program, a distinct model cre- 
ated through the blending of the 
PACE/Kenan Model with the Parents 
As Teachers Program and in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
begins its fifth year of implementation 
in Native American communities this 
fall. The steady growth of the FACE 
Program-from the original five to the 
present 23 sites-indicates that the pro- 
gram has been accepted by the vari- 
ous communities which the program 
seeks to serve. Those who designed the 
original models and then integ rated 
them for the purpose of implementa- 
tion in Indian schools leaned quickly 
that successful adaptation and imple- 
mentation depended upon one critical 
factor: program goals and delivery 



modes had to fit into the cultural 
norms and culturally-appropriate 
pedagogy and andragogy. 

First then, we had to learn from the 
communities surrounding the schools 
or sites where the programs would be 
grounded. What were their expecta- 
tions, their anxieties, and their past 
experiences with program model pro- 
viders? It was not enough to read the 
literature; it was not enough to call 
meetings for the purpose of discussion 
of our programs. We had to build trust 
and learn to trust, and to do so, we had 
to observe and to listen. We attended 
Pow-Wows and parent/teacher dis- 
cussions, school board meetings and 
story-telling sessions. We visited 
homes and spiritual centers, wandered 
the lands and witnessed the beauty of 
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the peoples and the various cultural 
dimensions. When asked, we provided 
the information that would enable the 
community to assume ownership and 
become involved early in program 
planning. Without community sup- 
port, it would have been impossible to 
receive administrative support and 
integration into the school. 

One indication of the acceptance of 
the FACE Program has been the num- 
ber of community members who have 
become employed as staff members, 
providing credibility and the opportu- 
nity to design services that do not con- 
flict with cultural values. These Native 
speakers greatly enhance the delivery 
of information to those who are un- 
comfortable receiving information in 
English-onlv classrooms. They also 
teach non-Native staff members, who 
realize the importance of being knowl- 
edgeable and respectful of cultural tra- 
ditions, how to deliver services within 
the bounds of Indian pedagogy and 
andragogy. 

Other facilitators and challenges to 
successful program implementation in 
Native American communities have 
been studied by Research and Train- 
ing Associates, Inc. of Overland Park, 
Kansas. They were able to identify sev- 
eral critical factors. Besides those al- 
ready mentioned, they offer the follow- 
ing for consideration: 

• Staff must function as a team, 
meeting regularly to plan, to talk and 
share, and to design integration strat- 
egies. 

• Staff members must view the 
program as a whole rather than as a 
collection of separate components. 

• The real needs and objectives of 
adults in the program must be identi- 
fied and the programs must be de- 
signed to meet those needs. As sites 
varv from isolated to metropolitan, so 
do the needs. Retention is dependent 
upon the struggle to recognize this di- 
versity and within the constraints of 
the program, to design services to meet 
those needs. 

• Providing services to Native 
American families in the most effective 
manner requires that staff recognize 
and build on the strengths of the indi- 
viduals, the families, and the commu- 
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nities. A "shengths model" is depen- 
dent upon effective assessment of 
strengths rather than deficits. Finding 
appropriate assessment instruments, 
authentic to the culture and demon- 
strative of strengths, as well as needs, 
remains a challenge. 

• Empowering adults to become 
successful decision-makers leads to the 
greatest program success. This deci- 
sion-making skill is directly related to 
goal-setting and the power of choice. 
But within the various Native Ameri- 
can cultures, approaches to goal-set- 
ting must also vary, and program pro- 
viders have "learned to learn" appro- 
priate means of addressing this issue. 

• To be truly culturally appropri- 
ate, standardized program require- 
ments must become flexible. While this 
seems a contradiction in terms, flexibil- 
ity of configuration, timing, and deliv- 
ery are possible, while integrity of the 
components remains intact. 

• Quality of center-based facilities 
is important, and the design of a cul- 
turally-appropriate learning environ- 
ment for all family members must be 
deliberate. 



• The group of teachers gathered from 
several rural family literacy programs. The 
discussion centered on parents and chil- 
dren taking a nature walk around their 
home site and then sharing the experience 
at circle time. The trainer "humorously" 
commented that she'd been to one of the 
sites where these participants were from 
and it was "nothing but rocks and dirt." 
The group was very quiet the rest of the 
workshop. 

• As part of a technical assistance visit, 
a consultant led a model parent time so the 
teachers could observe. She showed the 
parents how to make play doh. Several of 
the parents, refugees from a country where 
food is very scarce, dutifully made the play 
doh with the flour, but would not let the 
children use it at home because they con- 
sidered flour too precious to be used for 
play. 

While neither of these training con- 
sultants intended to do anything cul- 
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• The crucial and challenging issue 
of home-based services must be ad- 
dressed in order *-o provide for all fami- 
lies who need and want Family and 
Child Education services. 

Finally, the team of evaluators con- 
cluded that "intense training, unique 
to and characteristic of this program, 
continues to be essential to program 
effectiveness. The collaboration among 
trainers from different models, their 
commitment to the program, and their 
continued provision of quality train- 
ing cannot be overemphasized as a fa- 
cilitator to the success of the FACE Pro- 
gram." 

• Training services must be pro- 
vided in a variety of settings-two or 
three times a year as a collective unit 
(staff from all 23 programs) at a com- 
mon site, and 

• Technical assistance provided on 
site once or twice a year. 

The FACE Program has profoundly 
affected the educational communities 
which the program serves. But more 
than that, it has impacted the larger 
community, the extended family, the 
village. 



turally inappropriate or insensitive, 
both of them did undermine their own 
effectiveness. Had they each explored 
the culture of the programs, gotten in- 
put from the program staff, and been 
aware of their own behavior, they 
probably would have been more suc- 
cessful. 

Culture cannot simply be defined by 
our ethnic background. It is also fam- 
ily, religion, profession, interests, gen- 
der, child-rearing practices, educa- 
tional background, where we live, the 
food we eat, our individual uniqueness 
and more. Even though we are better 
understood by someone who consid- 
ers our ethnic background, our own 
cultural definition is much broader 
than just an ethnic label. 

Family literacy programs across the 
country serve diverse populations 
which include urban and rural fami- 
lies, both men and women, teenage 
mothers, grandparents, guardians, 
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able-bodied and physically did 11 en god 
individuals, Appalachian families, 
Native American families, immigrants 
and refugees from all over the world, 
to name onlv some of our varied popu- 
lations. 

How can we insure that qualitv 
training and technical assistance is pro- 
vided in family literacy programs? 
1 low can we also insure that the train- 
ing is sensitive to our cultural diver- 
sity? 

First, as we look for training consult- 
ants we must continue to seek those 
with a solid knowledge base in family 
literacv and technical skills to match 
our program's needs. Trainers and 
those providing technical assistance 
must not only know family literacv, but 
also must be able to share that infor- 
mation effectively so the program staff 
gains the skills to implement and up- 
grade our programs. Besides the diffi- 
cult task of finding n skilled trainer, we 
must strive to look for a person who is 
also respectful and responsive to the 
diversity that exists within our staff 
and the families we serve. 

As consumers of family literacv 
training and technical assistance, we 
have a responsibility to share informa- 
tion which provides details about the 
cultural richness of our programs. This 
includes information about our cul- 
tural differences, but it also should in- 
clude a recognition of our similarities. 
Families in our programs often live in 
the same neighborhood, they have 
young children, they face similar daily 
challenges, and they often share com- 
mon goals for themselves and their 
children, even though society rruiv eth- 
nically describe them as African 
American, I lispanic, Nativ e American, 
Southeast Asian, etc. 

Here are some behaviors that we 
should expect from the culturally sen- 
sitive and respectful trainers and con- 
sultants that we engage: 

• Do their homework. Read current 
information about the ethnic group or 
groups they will be working with. 
Know the geography, resources avail- 
able, job market, schools, recreation, 
weather, etc. Ask the coordinator to 
send other relevant information, too. 

• Ask questions, interview the coor- 
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dinator before the session to find out 
what training techniques have worked 
most effectively with the staff. Ask 
about the past effectiveness of indi- 
vidual or cooperative tasks, role play, 
lecture, group discussion, demonstra- 
tion, etc 

• Customize printed materials. Re- 
view all materials to insure their ap- 
propriateness to the program. Make 
changes and add relevant information 
which pertains to the culture of the 
program. Use a variety of examples 
which reflect aspects of man v cultures. 

• Model cultural respect in every- 
thing they say and do. Sometimes staff 
members find themselves working in 
a culture that is unlike their own, too. 
The trainer can transmit and model the 
genuine interest and respect for cul- 
tures that each family deserves. 

• Share something about them- 
selves. Because they are not known bv 
the staff and parents, they read or tell 
a family story to share something 
about their culture. One trainer from 
Appalachia read the children's book 
"The Relatives Came" to introduce 
herself. This humorous introduction 
showed a willingness to share some- 
thing about where she came from. It 
also helped the participants feel more 
comfortable about sharing something 
about themselves. 

• Consider the program staff the best 
resource for what is appropriate. Ask 
their opinion about the materials and 
techniques to be employed, 

• Value the participants as individu- 
als. Take the time to learn how to pro- 
nounce the names of the participants, 
sites, towns where they are located, etc. 
When time allows, the trainers connect 
outside of the training environment, 
accepting invitations to community 
events and cultural activities. 

• Understand how cultures may ap- 
proach learning. Silence is golden. 
Many Anglo participants think out 
loud as they respond to a question 
posed by a trainer. Often, individuals 
from other cultures want to process the 
information first and then respond. So 
wait time can be a crucial component 
of a training session. 

• Understand how cultures and in- 
dividuals mav approach commitment 
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and individual responsibility. An Af- 
rican American trainer knew of the 
value assigned to community service 
within the African American commu- 
nity, so she designed exit counseling 
for students which included opportu- 
nities for community service projects. 
Another trainer working with a Native 
American population reported that the 
participants considered their word a 
bond that would not be broken, so be- 
ing expected to sign learning con- 
tracts/agreements was not an accept- 
able option in the culture and would 
have been considered an insult. 

• Admit their mistakes. Once while 
visiting a Native American site and 
talking about including adding cul- 
tural objects to the early childhood 
classroom, a trainer asked the parents 
what they enjoyed doing in their lei- 
sure time. They indicated that fishing 
was important in their culture, so the 
trainer suggested they add a small fish- 
ing pole, fishing boots, tackle box, etc., 
to the "house" area. The parents ex- 
plained that they fished with spears. 
After the trainer apologized, they dis- 
cussed the possibility of including any 
spear fishing apparatus in the "house" 
area and decided this would not be 
feasible. 

• Are honest and willing to learn and 
change. Trainers/ consultants have the 
ongoing responsibility to examine 
their attitudes about culture and be 
willing to change and grow from the 
rich experiences that are available to 
them. 

We will not always find easy an- 
swers to questions about culture. How- 
ever, if we work together, learn from 
each other, and share something of 
ourselves, we can develop deeper un- 
derstandings, and a tremendous ap- 
preciation for our diversity and our 
similarity. 

We can cultivate our differences, or 
we can celebrate them! 

(By Sliaryl Emberton, a family literacy 
specialist at NCFI. who has worked exten- 
sively -with a Native American project, 
Head Start program*, and public schools, 
Slniryl $re~w up in a fcwisli home in a very 
small town in Eastern Kentucky.) 
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IU Researchers Evaluate Parent/Child Interactions 
In Toyota Families for Learning Programs 



Instruction in family literacy pro- 
grams is designed to have both imme- 
diate and long-term impact. Ideally, 
adults and children both improve in lit- 
eracy ability as a result of program ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, lifestyle changes shout . 
be occurring in parent/child interac- 
tions so that learning gains can be main- 
tained and extended independently by 
families. 

During the 1993-94 school year, a team 
of researchers from Indiana University 
examined changes in parent/child inter- 
actions related to literacy as a result of 
families' participation in Toyota Fami- 
lies for Learning Programs. 

Their research included 60 families at 
the Toyota programs in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, Richmond, Virginia, and Rochester, 
New York. These programs are located 
in inner-city areas, serving mainly 
young, single, unemployed parents and 
their 3- to 4-vear-old children. The av- 
erage age of the parents is in the mid- 
20s, more than 90 f / f of them are women, 
and most of them have two or three chil- 
dren. The majority of the parents are 
bin k, with about equal numbers of 
whites and Hispanics. More than 90 c -r 
are unemployed and on public assis- 
tance, and more than half reached no 
further than 10th grade in school. 

These Tovota Families for Learning 
Programs include literacy instruction for 
parents, developmental experiences for 
their children, time for parents and chil- 
dren to share learning experiences 
(PACT Time), and time for parents to 
discuss experiences with each other 
(Parent Time). 

Drs. Larry Mikulecky and Paul Lloyd, 
and graduate assistants Diana Brannon 
and Julie Chen developed their research 
to assess changes in 

• parent/child reading, writing, talk- 
ing and play activities, 

• child reading and writing behaviors", 

• home literacy materials, 

• parental literacy modeling, and 

• parental knowledge of age-appro- 
priate expectations. 



Parents were interviewed upon en- 
try to the program and then again af- 
ter they had completed 100-120 hours 
of PACT and Parent Time, which was 
about four to six months later. Ques- 
tions were both open-ended and fo- 
cused, which served to cross-check the 
information parents gave and to es- 
tablish Hie accuracy of the self- report. 

Results from the study show that 



the Tovota Families for Learning Pro- 
grams in the three cities studied have 
succeeded in making positive changes 
in most of the areas of parent/child 
interaction that are important to 
children's future literacy success. The 
strongest changes are in the most im- 
portant area: how parents and chil- 
dren spend time together with lit 
eracv. 



Some Changes from 
Pre-interview to Post-interview 

• Parent book reading with their children increased 
by 70% to more than once every day. 

• Parents took their children to the library twice as 
often, every two to three weeks. 

• Parents engaged in more reading and writing ac- 
tivities with their children, particularly drawing and 
writing, and working with educational materials. 

• Children's reading of books and magazines in- 
creased by 80% to more than once a day. 

• The frequency of children's scribbling, printing or 
making letters increased by 40% to more than twice a 
day. 

• Parents displayed their children's drawings or writ- 
ings at home every tour or five days, an increase of 30%. 

• Parents provided a wider range of reading and writ- 
ing materials at home for their children. 

• Parents became increasingly aware that young chil- 
dren learn better through activities and play than just 
sitting still and listening to adults. 




THE NATIONAL FAMILY LITERACY PROJECT 

^ Exemplary Programs: Lessons For The Field 



NFLP Announces Program Validations! 



The first validation awards for the 
National Family Literacy Project 
(NFLP) were officially announced Sep- 
tember 8. The two exemplary pro- 
grams are in Eau Claire, Wisconsin and 
Manhattan-Ogden, Kansas. 

Each program is supported in part 
by federal Even Start funds. The Eau 
Claire program is operated by the Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America- 
Chippewa Valley, and the Kansas pro- 
gram is operated by Unified School 
Districts 383/475 of Manhattan-Ogden 
and Geary County. 

The programs went through the 
NFLP evaluation and review process 
and were honored for their overall ef- 
fectiveness in serving parents and chil- 
dren and cited for special features 
unique to each program. 

The Wisconsin program was recog- 
nized for excellence in training, man- 
agement, and utilization of volunteers, 
and product development and dis- 
semination. The primarily home-based 
program in Kansas was cited for ex- 
cellence in community-w ide collabo- 
ration and integrated curriculum de- 
velopment. 

Demonstration Sites Identified 

NFLP has designated 57 program 
sites in 18 cities as demonstration sites 
for the center-based (PACE /Kenan) 
Program Model. This model, based on 
successful earlier programs in Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, has been 
adopted by the demonstration sites, 
which are funded through federal 
sources, such as Even Start and Head 
Start, as well as private sponsors, in- 
cluding the Toyota Motor Corp. and 
America West. The PACE/Kenan 
mode' was validated in 1993 by the 
U.S. Department of Education's Pro- 
gram Effectiveness Panel. 



The process was lengthy and rigor- 
ous. Ten programs applied to the 
project in March. NCFL re\ iewed all 
10, and selected four for review by an 
external panel. The NFLP director vis- 
ited three of the programs in the late 
spring and early summer-the vali- 
dated programs in Wisconsin and Kan- 
sas, and Project 2001 in Mobile, Ala- 
bama. (Editor's Note: The Mobile pro- 
gram was cited as an effective adaptation 
of the center-based (PACE I Kenan) Pro- 
gram Model in a public housing develop- 



ment.) The following articles provide 
details on these three programs. 

Information and training related to 
special features of the two validated 
programs will be available soon. Watch 
the newsletter for further information. 

Applications for the next round of 
NFLP validations will be available 
October 20 for $15. Completed appli- 
cations are due January, 1995. For more 
information or to receive an applica- 
tion, call Michelle Bledsoe at (502) 584- 
1133. 



An Integrated Approach: Collaboration, 
Curriculum, and Home-based Services 



The Manhattan/Ogden-Junction 
City/Fort Riley, Kansas, Even Start 
project uses an integrated systems ap- 
proach to serve 200 families through- 
out a two-county region. This large 
outreach project operates with its vi- 
sion and mission defined by the fed- 
eral Even Start program, the National 
Goals for Education, the state of Kan- 
sas Quality Performance Assessment 
indicators, and district mission state- 
ment and goals. 

The Even Start project has directly 
aligned both curriculum, instruction, 
and local evaluation with USD 383 dis- 
trict learner outcomes and perfor- 
mance criteria. The project uses 
children's literature and shared fam- 
ily reading and writing activities both 
in home visits and in family reading 
workshops with community agencies. 
The project's goals are to empower 
parents in their role as their children's 
first teachers, to assist children in 
reaching their full pot- ».'.ial as learn- 
ers, to foster adult's literacy efforts, to 
enhance community literacy aware- 
ness, and to promote positive attitudes 
toward education. The project believes. 



that all students can learn and succeed, 
and that all families want to support 
and nurture their children's learning. 

The project has a flexible and acces- 
sible service deliv?r^ model through 
both home-based and center-based 
components. Families participate in 
monthly family reading workshops, 
biweekly home visits, parent groups, 
free RIF book distributions, and field 
trips throughout the community. 

The program believes that learning 
takes place in a variety of functional 
contexts, and that the home is the fami- 
lies' first school. Visits are provided by 
highly trained paraprofessionals. 
Home visits are structured to support 
individual families and to provide ex- 
panded opportunities for success. Each 
home visit focuses on ; -t goals and 
performance criteria spLCific to the 
curriculum. 

The project believes in a holistic and 
integrated process approach to learn- 
ing. Themed units use children's litera- 
ture as the springboard for individu- 
alized family instruction. The whole 
language curriculum integrates out- 
comes for adult education, parent edu- 
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cation, and early childhood 
education. Instruction is deliv- 
ered in an interactive context 
through a variety of strategies. 

Families develop abilities in 
listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, numeracy, interper- 
sonal relations, problem solv- 
ing, and computer literacy. 
Books and activities are 
scaffolded to meet the differ- 
ent needs, developmental lev- 
els, and literacy levels of the 
families. Families choose free k 
books to keep, depending on 
their participation in the pro- 
gram. Performance assess- 
ments and family portfolios 
help indicate progress toward I , 
learner outcomes. I 

Center-based activities are 
coordinated with community agencies. 
The Even Start project utilizes existing 
early childhood, parent, and adult edu- 
cation programs as catalysts to en- 
hance comprehensive family literacy 
services. A partnership with Ogden 
Elementary School involves issuing li- 
brary cards to parents and allowing 
them access to the school's library, es- 
tablishing a parent resource room, a 




Tiro Even Start moms and their children write stories in the parent room at Ogden Elementar y. 



parent involvement program, family 
computer explorations, joint goal set- 
ting, curriculum integration, material 
sharing, a parent newsletter, book dis- 
tributions, joint staff training, and an 
intensive summer transition pre-kin- 
dergarten which includes the federal 
free summer meals program. 
Additional collaborative partner- 



ships with Kansas State University, the 
County Health Department, Riley 
County Extension, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, Chapter I, Flint Hills Job Corps, 
Parents As Teachers, Head Start, the 
Manhattan Area Technical Center and 
others are fundamental to the success 
of the project. 



LVA-Chippewa Valley: Volunteers and New Materials 



The Literacy Volunteers of America - 
Chippewa Valley (LVA-CV) family lit- 
eracy program in Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin dates back to 1988, when Carol 
Gabler, LVA-CV executive director, 
and other program planners became 
committed to the concept of family lit- 
eracy. Their initial efforts predated the 
availability of designated family lit- 
eracy funds, but they began on a small 
scale and evolved gradually, adding 
child and family-focused activities to 
the basic adult literacy services pro- 



vided by this local affiliate of the na- 
tional LVA organization. Now, thanks 
to Even Start funding, the agency is 
able to offer a comprehensive family 
literacy program. 

Part of what makes this program 
unique is its sponsorship by a local 
volunteer-based literacy organization 
and its professional use of community 
volunteers. Instead of acting as the sole 
providers of instruction, in this pro- 
gram, the volunteers work in a variety 
of capacities. In the adult education 



classrooms, they work with the teach- 
ers, offering one-to-one tutoring for 
adult learners who need special assis- 
tance. Tutoring is vital to the success 
of the second language learners in this 
program. 

Using volunteers in adult literacy 
programs is not unique, but it is chal- 
lenging, and this program has shown 
how, with care, planning, and profes- 
sional expertise, volunteers can con- 
tribute in important ways. Jan Goethel 
explains the use of volunteers in the 
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excerpt below from a recent article 
about the program, describing the mul- 
tidimensional role of volunteers. 

• The organization and manage- 
ment of the program by LVA 

LVA is a volunteer literacy program. 
The Family Literacy Program is su- 
pervised by a volunteer advisory com- 
mittee, composed of represenratii'cs of 
all the partners. 

• The participation of volunteers on 
a regular basis 

Well-trained and fully-supported 
volunteer tutors work one-to-one -with 
students in adult basic education. 
Other trained volunteers assist in the 
children's classrooms, junior League 
volunteers keep the literacy library 
functioning smoothly. 

• The contribution of community 
leaders who serve on the LVA Board 
of Directors 

Some members run the RIF pro- 
gram (Reading Is Fundamental) for 
children and others participate in the 
United Way campaign to raise funds 
for the literacy effort. 

Volunteers are trained and sup- 
ported using the principles of the 50/ 
50 Program Management System 
(DuPrey, 1992), a training program 
which balances intake and support in 
funding and activities. 

The Eau Claire staff believes that the 
volunteers are vital to the success of 
the program, and that success is evi- 
denced bv a lengthy track record of 
success with adult learners and more 
recent achievements with children and 
families. 

The other special feature of this pro- 
gram is product development and dis- 
semination. Beginnii this year, LVA- 
CV has its own pubL .ling company, 
Chippewa Vallev Publishing. Its most 
recent products include The Path to 
Family Literacy, a program planner's 
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Dints can blow big bubbles, too! 

manual, and Put It in Print, a manual 
to assist adult educators and tutors in 
teaching the writing process to adult 
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students and then publishing the fin- 
ished works. 



Delivery Key To Effective Messages 



(Editor's Note:) LVA-Chippewa 
Valley's publications contribute 
greatly to the literature of the field; 
they are practical and reader- 
friendly, written in a lively and en- 
gaging style. Jan Goethel, co-author 
of The Path to Family Literacy de- 
scribes the essence of family literacy 
in the excerpt below, chosen to dem- 
onstrate that it's not just what they 
say, but how they say it!) 

//; recent years the pathway to lit- 
eracy has broadened to accommodate the 
whole family, resulting in a wider road 
knou n as family literacy. The old path, 
well-traveled and still effective, raises 
the educational level of parents in or- 
der to raise the economic status of the 



family. When we add another lane, go- 
ing the same direction, to provide devel- 
opmental experiences for the 
preschoolers, we double the traffic. When 
zee expand the surface witli supportive 
shoulders, programs which help parents 
function more effectively as providers 
and role models and programs which 
strengthen the relationship between par- 
ents and their children, we enhance life 
for the family as a whole. 

Such a wide road may look like a ma- 
jor construction job, but it can be done. 
What you have at the end is hope for the 
future because of the intergenerational 
benefits. As with any road, once the way 
has been paved, the upkeep is not so 
daunting. 
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Housing Development Perfect Site For Mobile Even Start Program 




A collaborative effort between Board 
of School Commissioners of Mobile, 
Alabama and the Mobile Housing 
Board, the Even Start Program-Project 
2004 is located in the center of the city's 
Roger Williams Housing Develop- 
ment. 

"The Mobile Housing Board's staff 
and residents are extremely pleased 
with the Even Stait Program operat- 
ing out of the Roger Williams Homes. 
We get very positive comments from 
the residents, families and other agen- 
cies who serve the area. We are still 
hopeful that this program can be ex- 
panded to serve some of our other cen- 
ters," said Shannon Sibley, acting ex- 
ecutive director of the Mobile Hous- 
ing Board. 

The Mobile Housing Board provides 
and maintains the facilities for the pro- 
gram. A renovated three-bedroom 
apartment houses the pre-school cen- 
ter. The adults have classes across the 



street from the pre-school in the recre- 
ation building and computer classes in 
another apartment building. The hous- 
ing manager helps to identify and re- 
cruit families within the Housing De- 
velopment for the Even Start Program. 



Dollicn Ferine teaches a preschool 
class housed in a three-bedroom 
apartment in Mobile, Alabama. 

The Board of School Commissioners 
of Mobile provides the staff for the 
day-to-day operation of the Even Start 
Program and the fiscal management of 
the budget. 



First Even Start Programs Receive PEP Approval 



Family literacy programs may 
choose one of two routes to program 
validation-(l) the National Family Lit- 
eracy Project (NFLP), a service of 
NCFL funded by the National Diffu- 
sion Network, or (2) the Program Ef- 
fectiveness Panel (PEP), of the U.S. 
Department of Education. Both ap- 
proaches require evidence of effective- 
ness in achieving program outcomes, 
but the process is different for each. 

NFLP is a family literacy-specific 
evaluation process, which includes a 
site visit. PEP reviews all types of edu- 
cational programs based on written 
evidence of effectiveness only. Pro- 
grams validated by PEP may apply to 
the National Diffusion Network for 
funding to disseminate their programs 



nationally. 

According to "Look at Even Start," 
two Even Start programs have become 
the first to be approved by PEP for in- 
clusion in the National Diffusion Net- 
work. 

The Oklahoma City Public Schools 
Even Start integrates at one site all 
three components of the program. It 
meets families' needs with home vis- 
its, transportation via school buses, 
and breakfast for mothers. This pro- 
gram also provides services to infants 
and places strong emphasis on role 
modeling throughout all components. 
Other program strengths are its adult 
education pre- and post-test scores 
which compare favorably to NEIS re- 
sults and parents' involvement with 



their children's schools. 

The Even Start Family Learning Cen- 
ter, Webster Groves School District, 
Rock Hill, Missouri, is the second pro- 
gram to receive PEP approval. This 
program integrates all of the family lit- 
eracy components into an off-campus 
facility. Strengths include strong com- 
parison data on parent and child 
achievements, behaviors, and atti- 
tudes. When compared to the national 
evaluation NEIS data, it also excelled. 
Other features include: transportation 
for families, meals provided at the cen- 
ter, fund-raising activities with fami- 
lies, and an end-of-year "Celebrating 
Success" trip. 
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Two- Year Project Begins In Appalachia 



NCFL h«s entered a partnership 
with the North Carolina Department 
of Community Colleges, North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction, 
and local public schools and commu- 
nity colleges in six Appalachian coun- 
ties to provide family literacy services 
to 85 families over a two-year period. 

Sites will be located in the Snowbird 



Community to serve members of the 
Eastern Band of the Cherokee Nation, 
Winston-Salem, Old Fort, Spindale, 
Marshall, and Mt. Airy. 

Some 29 counties in North Carolina 
are located in the Appalachian area 
and typically have residents with low 
incomes, low levels of education, and 
high incidents of school dropouts, un- 



employment, and public assistance. 

NCFL's Appalachian project is a step 
toward supporting and expanding 
ongoing efforts by the state of North 
Carolina to showcase the effectiveness 
of family literacy in breaking the 
intergenerational cycle of low educa- 
tion and poverty that plagues this area. 



NCFL Takes Part In Business Week Symposium Of CEOs 



On September 26 and 27, the Na- 
tional Center for Family Literacy had 
a unique opportunity to meet face-to- 
face with some of the most influential 
business leaders in the nation, and to 
talk with them about how they can use 
their skills and resources to become 
partners in the family literacy move- 
ment. 

Sponsored by Business Week in con- 
junction with Wharton Executive Edu- 
cation, and held in Washington, DC, 
the two-day Business Week Symposium 
of Chief Executive Officers hosted chief 
executive officers from the largest com- 
panies in America. The symposium's 
theme, "The Spirit of Enterprise," fo- 
cused on the revival of entrepreneur- 
ship in corporations and featured pre- 
sentations by renowned leaders from 
throughout the nation. 

Discussions ranged from "forging a 
Business Government Alliance" to. 
"Reviving Entrepreneurship in Large 
Corporations." Speakers included 
Alfred C. DeCrane, Jr., chairman and 
CEO, Texaco, Inc.; Frank A. Shrontz, 
chairman and CEO of The Boeing Co.; 
Edgar S. Woolard, Jr., chairman and 
CEO, DuPont; and Richard F. Teerlink, 
preside] md CEO, Harley-Davidson, 
Inc. 

Other symposium highlights in- 
cluded keynote speeches by Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore and General Colin 
Powell, chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Ret.) 



Sharon Darling, president of NCFL, 
assembled a panel to discuss "Literacy 
and Business: A Winning Partnership." 
Panel members included Michael E. 
Harreld, NCFL Board of Directors and 
president and CEO of PNC Bank-Ken- 
tucky; James E. Duffy, NCFL Board of 
Advisors and former president, ABC- 
Television Network; and The Honor- 
able William Goodling, U.S. Represen- 
tative (R-PA), and a member of NCFL's 
Board of Advisors. 

The panel, representing experts from 
business, government and industry, 



discussed NCFL's pioneering solution 
of family literacy: how family literacy 
has proven to be a successful method 
for not only addressing educational 
issues, but also for improving social, 
economic, and cultural problems; and 
the entrepreneurial spirit of NCFL and 
how it has attracted national and in- 
ternational private-sector investors. 

Panel members shared ideas, from a 
business and public policy perspective, 
about finding solutions that will help 
future generations of Americans lead 
productive lives. 




DeAnthony Ritchie, 
his mom, Yulanda, 
and her teacher, 
Heather Redmond, 
testified before the 
Senate Ijibor and 
Human Resources 
Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts & 
Humanities on the 
reauthorization of 
the Elementary and 
Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. The 
hearing focused on 
libraries and family 
literacy programs. 
Sen. Paul Simon 
chairs the committee. 



Mr. Ritchie Goes To Washington 
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Toyota Tidbits 




Atlanta TFFL Program Tracks Progress 
Of Former Students 

A follow-up study of 38 students who 
completed the Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing program (TFFL) in Atlanta in its first 
two years (1991-92 and 1992-93) shows 
that family literacy has had a positive 
impact on their lives. 

Sandra Moore and Torri Hornsby sur- 
veyed the former students for changes 
in activities such as employment and 
education, as well as for changes in their 
living conditions. They found that 79 per- 
cent of the located students were doing 
something more productive with their lives 
than they were before entering the TFFL program. 
Many of them had made changes in multiple areas. These 

results show that the program »s succeeding in meeting the goal of empowering 
students to move beyond the program and on to attaining personal success. 

Some Gifts Don't Come In A Box 

Anyone who has worked with companies in Japan realizes the courtesy of gift 
giving and the ritual surrounding this practice. On their trip to Japan this sum- 
mer to update Toyota executives on the success and impact of the Toyota Fami- 
lies for Learning Program, NCFL President Sharon Darling and Special Project 
Director Becky King found that the most priceless gifts given do not always come 
wrapped in a box. 

In countless meetings, with executives at many levels of management, the gifts 
that were offered-in addition to the ones in boxes-were those of sincere commit- 
ment, rich understanding, and meaningful questions. 

An hour's lunch with Dr. Schoichiro Toyoda, Toyota's chairman of the board, 
and a meeting with Tatsuro Toyoda, the newly named president of Toyota Motor 
Corp., confirmed their support and personal interest in NCFL and family lit- 
eracy. To add to these "gifts," NCFL's Japanese hosts arranged a dinner on the 
evening of July 4 to honor the holiday missed back home. The centerpiece that 
night, a flag of Japan and the U.S., and the menu blending the flavors of East and 
West, reflected the blending of two cultures, two entities who together have cre- 
ated a program that shares a common vision of hope and a common foundation 
of trust. What a gift to give-and receive. 

Louisiana TFFL Helps Inspire Family Literacy Advisory Council 

Due in large part to the success of the Toyota Families for Learning program in 
New Orleans, Governor Edwin W. Edwards of Louisiana, has created a state- 
wide Family Literacy Advisor}' Council. 

The council will consist of 1 3 members from government, education, labor, 
business, several foundations, and NCFL. Their charge will be to develop a com- 
prehensive Family Literacy Plan for Louisiana by June 30, 1995; assist in the or- 
ganization of a Louisiana Family Literacy Leadership Conference by June 30, 
1995; assist in the organization of a Louisiana Family Literacy Teleconference by 
June 30, 1993; and to work with the Office of Rural Development and the Gheens 
Foundation to implement a statewide pilot project family literacy program. 



AmeriCorps 
Launched in 
Nationai Cgremony 

Family Literacy Corps 
Begins Service To U.S. 

Although a plane crash at the White 
House derailed elaborate plans for the 
nation launch of AmeriCorps on the 
South Lawn on September 12, Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton did swear in hun- 
dreds of AmeriCorps members on the 
North Lawn that day, with thousands 
more across the nation taking their 
oath via satellite. 

Among those were some of NCFL's 
50-plus Family Literacy Corps mem- 
bers from Los Angeles, Tuscon, Louis- 
ville, Atlanta, Rochester, and Philadel- 
phia who officially joined the ranks of 
AmeriCorps service members at re- 
gional festivities around the country 

Ceremonies included speeches by 
national and local officials, calls to ser- 
vice by former VISTA and Peach Corps 
volunteers and the official oath taking 
in such festive places as Universal Stu- 
dios in Los Angeles, and a country 
music event in Nashville. 

The launch culminated start-up ac- 
tivities for the Family Literacy Corps 
which began in August with a week- 
long orientation in Louisville for the 
Corps coordinators and a few lead 
members from the six cities. 

As the programs in each city get un- 
der way, Corps members, many of 
whom will themselves be graduates of 
family literacy programs, will serve as 
teacher assistants, tutors of school age 
children, commi'nity resource 
networkers, and general resources to 
the family literacy participants. 

Interest in the Family Literacy Corps 
has been overwhelming-to date more 
than 250 application forms have been 
sent out to potential recruits. The 
promise of incorporating family lit- 
eracy into the national service goals is 
becoming reality! 
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Devising Culturally Diverse Definitions Of Teamwork 



In presentations across the country, 
NCFL's training staff often discusses 
the importance of teamwork. Recently, 
in Pennsylvania, trainers Nancy 
Spradling and Sharyl Emberton asked 
family literacy staff members to take 
the letters of the word to describe the 
concept. 

The staff from the Gettysburg Mi- 
grant Program expressed themselves 
this way, using the Spanish and En- 
glish words for each letter. 

T Trabajo. Togetherness, Talking 
E Empowerment , Excellence, Exceleneiti, 
Esfucrzo 

A Acceptance, Ability, Amor, Amistad, 
Ayuda 

M Modeling, Motivation. Modelo, 

Motivachm 
W Work, Willingness 
O Optimismo, Optimism, Openness 
R Responsibility, Responsabilidad, 

Resources 
K Key, Ketchup 

The Greater Erie Community Action 
Committee Even Start staff developed 



a rap song. 

T You 're going to hear about teamwork 
from all of us 

And the first thing you need to have is 
trust. 

Teamwork gets everybody on the ball 
E But we need I00'"A effort from all. 
Respect for all puts you in the right 
mood 

So you 've got to bring along a good 
A attitude. 

So remember from january to December 

Yon 've got a part to do so be a good 
M member. 

If you want a good program you've got 
W ft' be willing 

Then your families gain and everybody 

is clullin '. 

So just get wise and exercise 
Your right to get dozen and get orga- 
O nized. 

R Reliable means we count on one 
another 

And work together like sisters & 
brothers. 

K Be knowledgeable and always alert. 
Then you got it going on because you 've 
tot TEAMWORK! 



When a staff member from the 
Gettysburg Migrant Program was 
asked about the inclusion of the word 
ketchup in their description of team- 
work, she explained: 

"The starf as well as our clients come 
from a variety of ethnic backgrounds 
and bring to our program very differ- 
ent viewpoints. 

"We sometimes refer to ourselves as 
the United Nations. We came up with 
the word 'ketchup' because just like the 
57 variety kind, that's what we are-dif- 
ferent ingredients that make a whole." 

What is teamwork? One family lit- 
eracy team developed this poem: 

T c come together 
E ach and every day 
A ccepting each other 
M aking a new way! 
W illing to change 
O ffering to share roles 
R especting our mission 
K eeping our goals' 
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Inquiry/Registration Form 

□ Registration Form □ Inquiry only 
Affiliation: 



~1 



N;imo:_ 



Title:. 



Address:. 



City/Statc/Zip:. 



FAX: 



Phone: 



Training Session(s) you will attend: 



Date(s):. 



Registrulion Fee(s):. 
Check enclosed: 



or Purchase Order it: 



Please complete and return to: 
National Center for Family l iteracy ^ 
\\ atert'ront Pla/a, Suite 200 
325 W. Main St. 

LouKvilltvKV 4(1202 tJ 

Due in putriituil change t in tlii\ uludule we ask tlua 
vim do not make nim-rcfundal'h airline rcservuliniis 
Willi um have received written nmfirmtilion Irani 



]Sfd^Clr^Mitg Schedule 



October 23-28 Regional Training which includes Basic Implementation, Ad- 
vanced Professional Development and Coordinators' Seminar 

Thormvood, NY * 
November 7-10 Implementing a Family Literacy Program: Staff Training 

Los Angeles, CA * 

January 23-27 Regional Training which includes Basic Implementation, Ad- 
vanced Professional Development and Special 1-day Seminar to 
he announced 

Hilton i lead, SC 

Fehruarv 13-17 Implementing a Family Literacy Program: Staff Training 

Louisville, KY $300 



March 6-10 

April 20-25 

lime 19-23 
August 20-23 



Regional Training which includes Basic Implementation, Ad- 
vanced Professional Development and Special 1-Day Seminar to 
be announced 

Kansas City, KS * 

Pre-conference Trainings; National Conference on Family 
Literacy 

Louisville, KY 

Implementing a Family Literacy Program: Staff Training 

Louisville, KY S300 



,V( '/■'/.. 



j 



Implementing a Family Literacy Program: Staff Training 

Louisville, KY S300 
'I'lafH' M iii/ iiiiiumi'regi^tuilivii ftum far mtormathw brochure on the iti/rfsl mnt 'in- mlcte-ted m 
iithnubwi. 
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... Breaking The Cycle. $20 

VI A 14-minute videotape about the Kenan Model Program (VI I? formal). 

_ 7 The Power of Family Literacy. S20 

V 2 Lsing examples from the Tovota Families tor 1. earning Program, NCTI 's 
national demonstration pro|ect, this \"i».lcLi views family literacy through 
the people who live it After seeing them, you will know why it is no won- 
der that the power of tamilv literacy is touching lommunities across the 
countrv. II AT VMS format) 

Training Videos. $60 each; S100 for the set of two; manuals included. 
V 3 Empowering People: Parent Groups 

This video includes excerpts from actual group -vssions showing content 
and processes and highlighting skills needed by g oup facilitators. Includes 
supplementary manual 

The Power of Parenting: Parent and Child Interaction 
This video demonstrates the power ot parent and child interaction ses- 
sions. It includes actual tootage of activities and stall and parent reactions. 
Includes supplementary manual. 

Manuals available without videotapes. See P12 below. 
.... A Success Story. S15 

V 4 An 1 1 -minute videotape that introduces the viewer to family htcMO and 
the serv ices of XC'Fl. The tape summarises the problems in America that 
can be addressed b\ famih literal \. describes and illustrates the concepts 
ot tamilv hteracv. and provides information that can assist local program 
planners in starting a tamilv hterac v program. This videotape provides an 
excellent orientation tor police makers, administrators, and community 
groups interested in familv literacy. 

n A Guide to Funding Sources for Family Literacy. SlO 

1 1 Describes tunding sources, how to design a funding package and write a 

proposal. Lpdated \ovembcr 1993. 

Spreading the Word, Planting the Seed: 
n The National Center for Family Literacy. $5 

1 2 A suinmarv of IW-W activities and accomplishments of the National Cen- 

ter tor Familv Literacy 

n William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust Literacy Project: Final Report. $5 

1 3 This |ulv llffl report documents the results ot 18 months ot work with, the 

families in the Kenan programs. 

n A Place to Start: The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. $5 

I 4 A narrative description ot the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project and the 

\ahor.al Center lor Famih" Literati. 

Past and Present Educational Experiences of Kenan Trust Parents. S5 
1 5 This exploratory study looks at past and present educational participation 

of 34 parents enrolled in Kenan Family Literacy Programs. The studv de- 
scribes the process of disengagement from schooling that led all of the 
respondents to dropout of high school. The sense of alienation from school- 
ing persisted into adulthood and was a ma|Or factor in respondents' deci- 
sions to drop out of ad tilt education programs. Results of the studv showed 
that parents persisted in family literacy programs because the programs 
addressed their sense of a'ienation from schooling 

_ Evaluation of Family Literacy Program S15 

1 6 A collection of the reports and a summary of the information collected by 

\t 1-1. relating to results of ci aluation ot familv literacy Included are: 
Follow-up Studies of Children Participating in the Kenan Project 
Follow-up Studv of the Impact of the Kenan Model for Family Literacy 
What We Know' 

Results of a Follow-up Study of 14 Family Literacy Programs 
Executive Summary of Research Being Conducted at Seven NCFI. Model 

Family Literacy Sites 
The Power of Family Literacy 

Using Computers in Family Literacy Programs. SlO 
I 7 This paper discusses strategies and activities that involve the computer as 

a literacy tool in intergenerational programs. The strategies describe ways 
to create an environment that encourages the computer to be used as a 
communications device, to generate original materials that encourage lit- 
eracy development, and to otter unlimited possibilities tor reciprocal learn- 
ing between parent and child The strategies and .ictii ilies described are 
based on the experiences ot leathers and students participating in the 
National Center lor Famih Literati s Apple Partnership Program. 

Family Portfolios: Documenting Change in Parent/Child Relationships. 

P8 This publication discusses the Concept ot authentic assessment and foe uses 

on the use ot portfolios as assessment tools in familv hteracv programs 
I he report defines the types ot information and artilacts that tan be in- 
cluded in porttolu ts. and dis t ussi-* ways to anah /e portfolio data. 

A Strengths Model for Training in a Family Literacy Program. $5 
P9 A publii.il ion thai disc Ussesthe important eot identifying indn idual laimh 

strengths and using the findings when del eloping the famih literacy 



The experience of the National Center for Family Literacy has been 
documented in publications and on videotape. 

model. The model that uses those strengths to create a literate environ- 
ment in the home is a model that will have the greatest effect on the tam- 
ilv. The publication also provides practical applications for the family lit- 
eracy provider. 



n Family Literacy: The Need and the Promise. $5 

110 A six-page monograph, written by Sharon Darling, consistingof transcripts 
of her speeches and general information about the need for family literacy 
programming. 

Generation to Generation: 
Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy. $19.95 
1 11 This book provides a practical and thorough discussion of literacy issues 
as they impact the family unit. The book presents a scope of our nation's 
struggle with illiteracy; offers practical guidelines for establishing com- 
munity programs that offer promising solutions; and identifies important 
ways that families can learn together. 

P12 Training Video Manuals. (Refer to V3.) Separately $10; both $15 



The Power of Family Literacy. $1 each for bulk shipments of 5 or more 
1 13 This report presents tin.- evaluation of the 1992-43 Toyota Families for Learn- 
ing Programs. The evaluation data indicate that adults participating in 
family literacy programs demonstrate greater gains in literacy than adults 
in adult-focused programs, participants in family literacy programs are 
less likely to drop out of the program than are participants in adult-fo- 
cused programs; children participating in family literacy programs dem- 
onstrate greater gains than children in child-focused programs, and more 
educationally supportive home environments are reported bv parents af- 
ter participating in family literacy programs. 

Policy Maker's Guide to Understanding Family Literacy. $25 
1 14 A resource for all involved in the administration of family literacy pro- 
grams. This manual discusses how to build in quality from the beginning 
and the key components of quality family literacy programs. The manual 
is sold in a binder combined with A Guide to Funding Sources as the 
complete handbook for famih 1 literacy programs. 

~ Family Literacy Program Quality Self Study. SlO 

1 15 This instrument is a selt assessment guide for center-based family literacy 
programs. It is a tool designed to facilitate implementation of the four com- 
ponents of family literacy: adult literacy, early childhood education, par- 
ent and child interaction, and parent education/supports. Sections of this 
instrument apply to all family literacy programs, including less compre- 

hensive models. 
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Save TJie Date! ' '.■ 
APRIL 23-25, 1995 
Fourth Annual . 
National Conference on . 
Family Literacy ■ 



National Center 
for 

Family Literacy 
Advisory Board Members 

Wally Amos, "The Cookie Man" 
President, The Uncle Noname Cookie Co. 

Walter Anderson 
Editor, Parade Magazine 

Robert H. Atwell 
President 

American Council on Education 

James E. Duffy 
National Spokesperson 
Project Learning U.S. 
Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. 

Honorable William Goodling 
United States Congressman 
Pennsylvania 

Robert Scott 

President, North Carolina System 
of Community Colleges 

Takeshi Nagaya 

President, Toyota Motor Corporate 
Services of North America, Inc. 

The Honorable Paul Simon 
United States Senaor 
Illinois 

Dr. Robert E. Stoltz 
Vice President 

Southern Regional Education Board 

Mrs. Lynne Waihee 
First Lady of Hawaii 

Dr. David P. Weikart 
President, 

High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 

Dr. Heather Weiss 

Director, Harvard Family Research Project 



Featured Speakers 
Barbara Bush, the First Lady of Literacy 
Walter Anderson, Editor, Parade Publications, Inc. 

Pre-conference Activities 
April 20-22, 1995 

Professional Development Training and Pre-conference Workshops 

Networking 
Interactive Sessions 

Kentucky Derby Festival Opening Ceremony 
"Thunder Over Louisville," featuring the largest 
fireworks display in North America 
Saturday, April 22, 1995 



, lor furllwr lit fi>rnf&U>n _-< tinlac I: 
\ation.il t imUit for ifimiU l.iU'i.n v 
VVali'rlmnt Pla/a, Suilo'200, ^2S W. Main SI. 
l oulsvillf, KY 40202-42^4 
502/5X4- 1' 1 33. or I AX 51)2/584.-0172 



The NCFL Newsletter is a quarterly publication of articles and information 
relating to family literacy. Readers are encouraged to copy and share content 
from this newsletter. We do request that you credit NCFL as the original source 
of the information. NCFL was established with funding from the William R. 
Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust. 
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Walter Anderson 



Barbara Bush 



Alex Kotlowitz 



Renowned Speakers Highlight 1995 National Conference 



The Fourth Annual National Confer- 
ence on Family Literacy is right around 
the corner, and it's shaping up to be one 
of the biggest and best ever. Keynote 
speakers include Barbara Bush, former 
first lady; Alex Kotlowitz, author of 
There Are No Children Here; and Walter 
Anderson, editor, Parade magazine. 

The 1995 conference, to be held be- 
tween April 23 and 25, will attract more 
fOtthan 1,500 people to Louisville from all 
^•^*over the country. The conference 
heme, "Creating a Community of 
Learners — Touching Tomorrow To- 
day," celebrates the success of the fam- 
ily literacy movement as a catalyst for 
Q^^ystemic change. 

The theme emphasizes that although 
f^r3 community's boundaries may be de- 
fined by geographic borders, cultural 
eritage, or shared interests, its over- 
all strength often is determined by the 



well-being of each of its members. As 
part of the celebration surrounding the 
1995 conference, we will explore the 
relationship of family literacy to com- 
munity in its many forms. 

Recognizing that family literacy is a 
powerful strategy in the intricate pro- 
cess of creating communities of learn- 
ers that rise to the complex challenges 
of improving our education, social and 
economic systems, we will explore 
how to first create families of learners 
by getting families to address the per- 
sonal challenges they meet at their 
doorsteps, thereby creating a ripple ef- 
fect, which will spread to the entire 
community of learners. 

Policymakers, practitioners, and re- 
searchers, alike, will find many oppor- 
tunities to expand their views and in- 
crec.se their knowledge at the 1995 con- 
ference. 



In addition to the general conference 
schedule, special sessions will be held 
for those interested in the following 
family literacy related programs: Title 
I, Head Start, Even Start, Toyota Fami- 
lies for Learning Programs, Knight 
Family Education Programs, 
AmeriCorps, state family literacy ini- 
tiatives, adult education, family sup- 
port, ESL, and Native American pro- 
grams. 

Professional development trainings 
will be offered from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, April 20 and 21, 
and from 9 a.m. to noon on Saturday, 
April 22. Participants may choose one 
of the following: A) Curriculum Inte- 
gration: The Tapestry of Core Compo- 
nents; B) Linking Assessment to In- 
struction; C) Building Curriculum 
Upon the Healthy Traits of Families — 
contmucii on page 14 
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Parents Pave The Way 



NCFL Responds To U.S. Department of Education's 
Strong Families, Strong Schools: 
Building Community Partnerships For Learning 



Three Decades Of Research Have Shown That Parental 
Participation Improves Students' Learning. * 



According to Doug 
Powell in "Strengthening 
Parental Contributions to 
School Readiness and 
Early School Learning," "A 
child's ability to success- 
fully accommodate school 
expectations and tasks is 
affected by an interrelated 
set of child, family, school, 
and community influ- 
ences." 

Since the 1960s, the 
education community has 
realized the importance of 
parental involvement in a 
child's education as a 
factor for school success. 

Parental involvement 
can take many forms, from 
preschool parent/ child 
interaction which fosters 
educational readiness, to 
helping a school-aged 
child with homework, 
volunteering to help in the 
child's school, and taking 
an active interest in how 
the child performs in 
school. 

Although educators 
generally agree that 
parental involvement is 
only one of many factors 
that contribute to a child's 
success in school, it is so 
important that it was 




added as the eighth 
National Education Goal: 

"Every school will 
promote partnerships that 
will increase parental 
involvement and partici- 
pation in promoting the 
social, emotional, and 



'Strong Families, Strang Schools: 
Building Community Partnership* for 
Learning, U.S. Department of 
Education, September 1994. 



academic growth of 
children." 

The Department of 
Education also has formed 
a 45-member National 
Coalition for Parent 
Involvement in Education, 
and issued a report titled 
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Strong Families, Strong 
Schools: Buildh:^ Commit- 
nity Partnerships For 
Learning, to foster parental 
involvement in their 
children's education. 

The study discusses the 
need for parents to be 
involved in children's 
learning, the obstacles to 
parental involvement, and 
some ways to overcome 
those obstacles. 

Family literacy recog- 
nizes the wholistic ap- 
proach needed to create 
families of learners. How 
does family literacy fit 
within the national goal 
of parental involvement? 
NCFL culled the points on 
the following page (left 
column) from Strong 
Families, Strong Schools, 
suggesting the need for 
parental involvement. Our 
beliefs about and experi- 
ences from family literacy 
(right column) may 
provide the step for many 
to reaching this goal. 

With the theme of 
parental involvement in 
mind, we went one step 
farther and asked a 
principal to share her 
perspective on family 
literacy and parental 
involvement, and a family 
literacy student to share 
his. Their comments are on 
pages 4 and 5. 
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The Issues 

From Strong Families, Strong Schools: 

Children's success in school can be linked to reading to chil- 
dren and listening to them read. The single most important 
activity for building the knoioledge required for eventual suc- 
cess in reading is reading aloud to children. 



Some Answers 

From Family Literacy: 



The role of parents in the education of their children cannot be 
overestimated. By becoming involved in their local school com- 
munity, parents can provide the essential leadership which will 
lead to improvements in educational opportunities for their 
children. (Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational Fund.) 



Reaching families whose first language is not English requires 
accommodations. Translating materials into their first language 
can be useful for these parents, but written communications 
alone are not enough. 



Teachers ranked strengthening parents' roles in their children's 
learning as the issue that should receive the highest priority in 
public education policy over the next frw years. 



Many parents say they -would be uniting to spend more time 
on activities with their children if teachers gave more guid- 
ance. 

Language barriers of immigrant families and communication 
barriers of English-speaking families who have had little edu- 
cation or bad school experiences limit family-school contact. 

High rates of poverty and the concentrations of poverty by 
neighborhoods limit student opportunities at home and after 
school. Many neiglibarhoods lack easy access to libraries, cul- 
tural institutions, health services and recreation. 
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Parents may not know how important it is that they inter- 
act with their children by reading to them. They also may 
lack the skills needed to read to their children with confi- 
dence, family literacy programs help them understand 
this value and help them acquire the skills to read confi- 
dently. One family literacy student recently commented 
that "I never realized how much it would mean to her to 
hear me read." Now he does realize the importance of this 
activity and reads to his daughter daily. 

Early findings from a study of family literacy participants 
showed that before entering the program, most parents 
were unaware of their roles as teachers of their children, 
and did not understand the connection between day-to- 
day experiences and school learning. They not only 
needed concrete instruction in methods for working with 
their children at home, they also needed to improve their 
own literacy skills. Once made aware and provided with 
skills and new ideas, parents became real partners in their 
children's learning. The same study showed that they not 
only interacted with their children more in learning activi- 
ties, but they also volunteered in their children's schools 
more, and their older children had less absenteeism. 

Family literacy programs are ideal for meeting the needs 
of immigrant families. With the parents and children learn- 
ing a new language together, they build on the strong ties 
these families bring with them to their new homes. In 
many programs the parent support group also provides 
adults the opportunity to share and learn with others from 
their own language and culture. 

Family literacy strengthens parents' literacy and parenting 
skills. One follow-up study of family literacy participants 
showed that elementary school teachers noticed strong . 
parent involvement in families who had participated in 
family literacy programs. More than 50% of the teachers 
of former family literacy children described parental par- 
ticipation in school activities and school work as a major 
strength of the child. 

During parent/child interaction time, family literacy 
teachers suggest home activities for parents and children 
that reinforce the learning in the children's classroom. 

Parents get to know school personnel and become famil- 
iar with school policies through family literacy programs. 
Many spend time volunteering in the school as a regular 
part of their program day. 

Some family literacy programs are located in public hous- 
ing developments. Others collaborate with local libraries, 
YMCAs or YWCAs, or Boys and Girls Clubs to offer ser- 
vices. Still others carry family literacy services to families 
in mobile vans, or make individualized home visits. Con- 
nections also are made through visiting speakers and stu- 
dent field trips. 
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Family Literacy: Making A Real Impact With Parent Involvement 

by Brenda Logan, Principal, Hazelwood Elementary School 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Every principal wants to encourage 
parental involvement in the school. 
There is no stronger force for student 
success than a truly active partnership 
between parents and school staff. At 
Hazelwood Elementary we are always 
looking for more effective ways to in- 
volve parents in the total educational 
process, and over the years we have 
developed and implemented a num- 
ber of successful programs to bring 
parents in. But our family literacy pro- 
gram really stands out as an effective 
way to get parents involved. 

In family literacy, parents are dem- 
onstrating to their children their com- 
mitment to education by returning to 
school to work toward GEDs or to up- 
grade their skills. These parents par- 
ticipate with their children in special 
school events, but they are also here 
for daily activities such as riding the 
school bus and eating lunch with their 
children. 

Parents in family literacy vohinteer 
in virtually every part of the school, 
from making bulletin boards to voting 
on decision-making boards. The differ- 
ence family literacy has made at 
Hazelwood Elementary is significant 
and lasting, in a community where the 
need for the program is great. 

Hazelwood Elementary is located in 
an economically disadvantaged area of 
Louisville. The school property adjoins 
a large public housing development 
where most of our students live. Of- 
ten the parents of our children are un- 
easy in a school setting, remembering 
school as an unpleasant place where 
they felt inadequate. It is often the par- 
ents who want to help their children 
who are the most reluctant to get in- 
volved at school. 

Fortunately, family literacy targets 
those parents, inviting them to make a 
new start in their own education while 



helping their preschoolers get a good 
start in school. 

As our family literacy program 
grows, we continue to see remarkable 
changes, not only in the parents and 
preschoolers, but in the older children 
as well. Students in kindergarten 
through fifth grades whose parents 

"Family literacy 
provides a bridge 
into the school" 

come back to school show great im- 
provement in all areas. They are com- 
ing to school on time, homework in 
hand, proud to be walking in with a 
parent and a preschool sibling. 

Problems with behavior and attitude 
are smaller issues and more simply 
handled with parents on site. The fam- 
ily literacy program is delivering on its 
promise to benefit the whole family. 

Parents learn what is expected of 
their children through direct experi- 
ence in the school. A parent who 
boards the bus, carries a lunch tray, and 
walks the halls each day has a feel for 
how their child's day really is. They are 
more likely to request conferences with 
teachers and ask more pointed ques- 
tions. When parents are unsure how to 
help with the child's homework, they 
can get help in the adult education 
class as well as with the child's teacher. 
Parents in family literacy make home- 
work a family time. They often speak 
of helping with their children's home- 
work, and also of their children help- 
ing them with their new skills. 

Parents in the family literacy pro- 
gram at Hazelwood attend four days 



a week for the full school day. Their 
academics take up most of the morn- 
ing, with time scheduled before lunch 
to interact with their children in the 
preschool and infant/toddler rooms. 
After lunch, while children rest, par- 
ents have group discussions about top- 
ics they have chosen. The remainder 
of the day is spent in academics and 
volunteer activities in the school. 

What a super group of volunteers we 
have from family literacy! Parents are 
free to choose projects, and they can 
be found working anywhere in the 
school. Their volunteer time often pro- 
vides valuable vocational experience 
while benefiting the school. We have 
had parents working in the library, in 
the computer lab, and in classrooms. 

They attend Chapter I parents meet- 
ings, serve on PTA committees, and 
hold offices in school organizations. 
One of our family literacy parents, 
Regina Mayo, was recently elected to 
serve on the Family Resource Advisory 
Board, as were other family literacy 
parents before her. These parents are 
joining the many other Hazelwood 
parents who are involved in helping 
to shape their child's educational ex- 
perience now, as well as helping to 
guide the school into the future. 

Since we are in our fourth year of the 
program, we have seen this involve- 
ment continue even after parents com- 
plete the program. Parents who once 
saw themselves as not fitting in with 
the school are now comfortable in their 
new roles as partners in their children's 
education. Family literacy provides a 
bridge info the school so that parents 
can learn and get involved. Their 
newfound success in achieving their 
own goals encourages their children to 
learn and to succeed. At Hazelwood, 
we are committed to continuing those 
successes. 
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How i Got Involved In My Daughter's Education 



by Joey Hiser, Adult Student in Family Literacy 
Cane Run Elementary School, Louisville, Kentucky 



I really wasn't thinking 
about my daughter's educa- 
tion when I got started in fam- 
ily literacy. I called my worker 
and told her that to finish out 
my education I needed child 
care for my daughter, Melissa, 
who was three at the time. She 
told me that in the family lit- 
eracy program, they teach the 
kids along with the parents. 
She said it was free, and that 
was the key word for me, be- 
cause I wasn't working. With- 
out my high school education, 
the only jobs I had been able 
to get were in construction; 
always temporary, always 
seasonal, and always low pay- 
ing. I had to do better for my- fc gg. 
self and my daughter. I called 
the program and the teachers invited 
us over for a visit. 

Melissa was sold on the program as 
soon as we walked in. The preschool 
room looked like a wonderful giant 
playground to her. There was so much 
a little kid could do in there, she 
couldn't wait to get started. I stood 
there watching her. I don't think I had 
ever been that glad to be in school 
when I was a child. 

The adult ed teacher and the early 
childhood teachers were really nice. 
They had a reassuring way about 
them, and I guess I needed some reas- 
suring. I had dropped out of school as 
soon as I could. There wer° a lot of 
problems I had to deal with as a kid. 
My parents would help me with my 
homework, but I never felt like I could 
ask my teachers for help *It seemed like 
my teachers would get ail over me for 
every mistake I made, but I kept mak- 
ing mistakes. I didn't think at the time 
that dropping out of school was the 
biggest mistake of all. I was just glad 




joey and his daughter, Melissa, listen to a 
reader on National Family Literacy Day. 



to get away from ne teachers. Now 
here I was talking to the family literacy 
teachers about coming back to school, 
and somehow they helped me feel 
good about it. 

So Melissa and I started school the 
next day. The teachers had explained 
all about how the parents spend time 
with their kids every day, but it didn' t 
hit me exactly what they meant until 
later that morning when Melissa's 
teacher brought her to my classroom 
so Melissa could tell me her "plan" for 
us for later. Melissa came running over 
to me all excited about the flannel 
board and the Three Billy Goats Gruff. 
She said she and I were going to "read" 
the story using pictures that we could 
stick up on the board. I was glad she 
understood what we were going to do, 
because I was still a little unclear about 
it. 



After all the parents heard 
their kids' plans, the adult ed 
teacher started asking us about 
how we could use that play time 
together to help the kids learn. We 
have all these posters in the adult 
ed room about how children learn, 
and the other parents who were 
used to the program told me how 
it worked. We would play what- 
ever our kids wanted to play, but 
we would be looking for ways to 
teach them about language or 
numbers or getting along with 
other people. Since the other par- 
ents were used to it, I felt better 
about doing it. 

That was last year. This year 
Melissa and I both feel at home 
when we're in school. I am just as 
glad to be here as she is. I am get- 
ting closer to being ready for my 
GED, thanks to hard work and a good 
teacher. She is so understanding and 
encouraging. I can make mistakes here 
and still feel like a hum?n being. That 
gives me the motivation to keep on 
learning. 

Having parent group every day 
helps a lot. We can express our prob- 
lem? and talk over our ideas about how 
to make it a better class, a better school, 
and really a better community. I never 
thought 1 would be talking in front of 
a group, but recently I was the leader 
of parent group. I talked about being a 
single parent from a father's perspec- 
tive, then other parent? gave their per- 
spectives. It's like a little family the 
way we help each other, like a bunch 
of big brothers and big sisters. 

We arc- helping the school, too. All 
the family literacy parents are volun- 
teers in the school. I get here early each 
morning to help with the kids in the 
cafeteria. I help with the fluoride pro- 
continued on p. 7 
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Sign Up Now! 

Regional Trainings To Be 

A menu of sta ff development oppor- 
tunities is scheduled at two upcoming 
regional trainings. In Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, at the Southeast Re- 
gional Professional Development 
Seminars, NCFL trainers will offer 
three workshops: three and one-half 
days of basic implementation training, 
a 0'"°-day seminar for program coor- 
dinators, and two and one-half days 
of advanced training on selected top- 
ics for experienced family literacy pro- 
gram staff. 

NCFL's partner for this event is the 
South Carolina Head Start Association. 
The trainings are sponsored by The 
Coca-Cola Foundation and Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company Consolidated. 
Dates for the concurrent workshops 
are January 24-27, 1995. 

Kansas City, Kansas, is the si ; of the 



Held In Hilton Head, Kansas 

Midwest Regional Professional Devel- 
opment Seminar, provided in partner- 
ship with the Kansas Department of 
Education and scheduled the week of 
March 13, 1995. The workshop offer- 
ings will be similar to those planned 
for the Southeast seminars, but the 
advanced training will focus on strat- 
egies for curriculum development 
based on the strengths of families. 

These seminars offer high quality 
staff development close to home for 
program staff from the Southeastern 
and Midwestern states. They also fea- 
ture opportunities for program-to-pro- 
gram sharing and special out-of-the- 
classroom team-building activities. 

Fees f" r fhe seminars include meals 
and materials. Call Ann Hasty at (502) 
584-1133 for information. Enrollment 
will be limited, so call early to register 



City 

with NCFL and ensure special room 
rates at the hotels. 

Full-Time Training Specialist 
Position Open At NCFL 

The National Center for Family Lit- 
eracy (NCFL) is searching for an edu- 
cator with background in early child- 
hood education to fill an opening for 
Family Literacy Training Specialist. 
Candidates with experience in family 
literacy and staff development are en- 
couraged to apply. Classroom experi- 
ence with children of other languages 
and cultures would be especially help- 
ful. This is a full-time position based 
at NCFL headquarters in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Send resumes or direct in- 
quiries to Susan Paull, Director, Train- 
ing and Staff Development. NCFL is 
an equal opportunity employer. 



New Training Staff Members On Board At NCFL 



Two new staff members have joined 
the Training Department team at 
NCFL. Karen Sandoval, Family Lit- 
eracy Training Specialist, spent the last 
five years working as teacher and co- 
ordinator of the Even Start program in 
Anderson County, Kentucky. She also 
has extensive background and aca- 
demic preparation in adult education 
and English-as-a-Second-Language 
(ESL) instruction. Karen's immediate 
responsibilities will include develop- 
ment of training modules in the areas 
of home visits and adult ESL instruc- 
tion. 

Ronna Spacone is the new National 
Diffusion Network (NDN) Project 
Manager. (She replaces Susan Paull, 
now Director of Training and Staff 
Development.) Ronna comes most re- 
cently from the Montgomery County 
(Virginia) Schools, where, as Adult Lit- 
eracy Coordinator, she supervised the 
district's adult education classes and 
the Even Start program. Ronnn's aca- 
demic preparation in curriculum and 



instruction, and her experience with 
the Even Start local program evalua- 
tion will serve her well as she heads 
the National Family Literacy Project. 



The project is funded by NDN as a 
mechanism for identifying and dis- 
seminating excellent family literacy 
prograr s and practices. 



Implementing a 
Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

February 13-17, 1995 in Louisville, KY 

Topics Include 
Recruitment and Retention 
Goal Setting & Assessment 

Approaches to Instruction for Aduits and Young Children 

Parent Groups 

Parent and Child Interaction 

Component Integration 

Teamwork 

Program Evaluation 

Cost: $300 

See next page for registration information. 
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January 24-27 Regional Training which includes Basic Implementation, 
Advanced Professional Development and 
Coordinator Seminar 

Hilton Head, SC * 

February 13-17 Implementing a Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

Louisville, KY $300 

March 13-17 Regional Training which includes Basic Implementation, 
Advanced Professional Development and 
Special 1-Dav Seminar to be announced 

" Kansas City, KS * 

April 20-25 Pre-Conference Trainings and 

NCFL Annual Conference 

Louisville, KY * 

May 16-19 Great Lakes States Regional Professional Development Seminar 

E. Lansing, Ml * 

June 19-23 Implementing a Family Literacy 

Program: Staff Training 

Louisville, KY $300 

August 20-23 Implementing a Family Literacy 
Program: Staff Training 

; Louisville, KY $300 

* Please tend inquiry/registration form for information brochure on thedate(s) y/ou are 
interested m attending. 



r~ Inquiry/Registration Form ~^ 

Registration Lj Inquiry only 

Affiliation 

Name 

Title 

Address 

City 

State/Zip __ 

Phone 



(FAX Number, if available) 

Training Session(s) you will attend: 



Date(s) 

Registration Fee(s) 

Check enclosed 

or Purchase Order # 



Please complete and return to: 
National Center for Family Literacy 
Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 

325 W. Main St. 
Louisville, KY 40202-4251 

Due In potential changes in this .schedule ue ask 
that you do not make non-refundable airline 
reservations until you ha\e received written 
confirmation from NCFL. 



L_, 
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How 1 Became Involved 

continued from 5 

gram, call the central office with re- 
ports, and help make copies. (I hid no 
idea how much paperwork teachers 
have to do until I started volunteering.) 
[ iwe helped devise forms for my 
teacher to use in her math/budgeting 
lessons. 1 feel important here and 1 
know we are accomplishing something 
important. 

But no matter how much we all help, 
it is helping us more. This is on-the- 
job training that will help us no mat- 
ter what kind of job we end up with. 
Everything we learn is good for some- 
thing, and you can tell that the kids are 
proud of us. 

The kids follow our example of 
learning all we can. I was surprised at 
first at how fast Melissa learned, but I 
know now to expect her to be doing 
something new every day. It's funny 
when 1 think back about how 1 used to 
try to bribe her with candy to get her 



to sit down and learn something. Now 
I krow to let her play and pick up on 
the things she's interested in so I can 
teach her new things. She gets a choice, 
and I don't always feel like I have to 
th'.nk up everything to do with her. 

Her speech is better and her teach- 
ers keep me informed about how I can 
help her even more. She loves books 
and we read them by the stack, at 
school and at home. I check out her 
favorite, Goodnight Moon, a couple of 
times a week. She tries to read my 
books with me and asks me how I can 
read without any pictures. I'll always 
find some part 1 can read to her and 
ask her if she can see pictures in her 
mind. I tell her that she and I will keep 
on reading together and that someday 
she'll read books without pictures and 
still see pictures in her mind. 

Melissa will be five in December and 
in kindergarten next year. Kindergar- 
ten will be a lot easier for her now that 
we have been in school together. She's 



already "in the groove." She likes be- 
ing here and she knows the rules. She 
will have some of her preschool class- 
mates with her in kindergarten. I know 
her kindergarten teacher already, and 
even though I'll probably have my 
GED and be in college by then, I'll stay 
involved. 

I won't be here every day then like I 
am now, but I know the principal, the 
teachers, and the other parents. 1 will 
keep on being a volunteer after I 
graduate, just on a different schedule. 
The PTA and Family Resource Center 
always have projects going on, and not 
just during regular school hours. This 
is a school where parents are impor- 
tant. There is always something to do. 
They know they can count on me. 

But what's most important is that 
Melissa knows she can count on me to 
stay involved with her education. 1 re- 
alize now how important that is, and 
I'll be there ror her all the way. 
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Exemplary Program: Ogden, Kansas Even Start 
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Through the Library Door: 
Creating A Community of Learners 



by Barbara Tierney 



!;!<i 

!!;!! 



Sharon Darling has spoken about the 
synergy which results when families 
learn together. The Manhatten /Ogden 
Even Start program has experienced a 
community-wide synergy of shared 
teaching and learning in the small 
town of Ogden, Kansas. 

Ogden, Kansas Even Start 

Ogden sits at the gates of Fort Riley, 
a major military installation. The ma- 
jority of its 2,200 residents live in small 
rental units. The town is isolated from 
other nearby communities. There is no 
public transportation, no middle 
school or high school, no public health 
center, and no public library. The 
region's Even Start program has its 
office in Manhatten/Ogden Unified 
School District's Ogden Elementary 
School. 

Even Start's goals are to empower 
parents in their role as their children's 
first teachers, to assist children in 
reaching their full potential as learn- 
ers, to foster adults' literacy efforts, to 
enhance community literacy aware- 
ness, and to promote positive attitudes 
toward education. 

Common needs and goals have 
formed the basis of a strong collabora- 
tive effort. Even Start families needed 
a community center to support their 
learning. Ogden Elementary School 



had a vision to be a family learning 
center. School district goals included 
involving families in lifelong partner- 
ships. A home-school-community 
partnership has taken on a life of its 
own to meet these goals. 

Another sign of suc- 
cess was evident 
during a visit by 
the district library 
media director. When 
she bent down to ask 
a three-year-old his 
name, he looked up at 
her and said, 
"Slthh! I'm reading 
right nozv!" 



Through Even Start's partnership 
with Ogden Elementary, the school li- 
brary issues cards to Ogden families 
and allows them to access the school's 
library. The school also has established 
a parent resource room; extended 
school librarv hours after school and 



throughout the summer; developed a 
parent involvement program which 
distributes a newsletter and organizes 
activities for all families in the commu- 
nity. 

Other features of the partnership in- 
clude shared computer technology and 
instruction; curriculum integration 
and joint goal setting with classroom 
teachers; and a flexible library sched- 
ule during the school day. The use of 
the school's library by preschool fami- 
lies has been commended by the U.S. 
Department of Education and was 
noted as a contributing factor when the 
Manhatten/Ogden School District re- 
ceived the 1992 "National School Li- 
brary Media Program of the Year" 
award. 

Family Reading Workshops 

In the summer of 1990, Even Start be- 
gan its family reading workshops in 
the Ogden Elementary School Library 
Media Center. A goal for Kay Weigel, 
the library's media specialist, was to 
blend the challenges set forth in Infor- 
mation Power: Guidelines for School Me- 
dia Programs by the American Associa- 
tion for School Libraries with the 
school district's learner outcomes. 

Kay believes that learning is inspired 
when families read together, and she 
and Doyle Barnes, the school principal, 
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both believe that equal access to infor- 
mation and resources in the commu- 
nity is a must for all ages. 

Through participation in the shared 
reading workshops, families positively 
experienced their first transition to 
school. Parents and children got 
hooked on books to- 
gether, and as confi- 
dence in their literacy 
skills grew, the parents 
asked to check out 
books to read with their 
children at home. 

As more and more 
families began to get li- 
brary cards and check 
out books, Even Start 
began contributing re- 
sources to expand the 
library's picture book 
collection. Parents vol- 
unteered their time to 
help process and shelve 
the new books. While 
they worked, mothers, 
who previously were 
not even familiar with 
books by Dr. Seuss, 
were overheard to ex- 
claim, "Look! Another 
one by Eric Carle. I just 
love The Very Hungry 
Caterpiller," and "Oh, 
this one won a 
Caldecott award for 
best art!" 

Babies in the Aisle 

One mother wanted to help in the li- 
brary but had no childcare. Kay sug- 
gested that she bring her toddler, and 
Even Start brought in a box of toys to 
occupy the child's time. It wasn't long 
before other moms started to bring 
their babies, too. Soon Kay had so 
many volunteers in the library that she 
had to create a schedule of times for 
the parents to work. 

As the program's popularity grew, 



the library became a challenging area 
to navigate: look out or one might step 
on a baby! Another sign of success was 
evident during a visit by the district 
library media director. When she bent 
down to ask a three-year-old his name, 
he looked up at her and said, "Shh! I'm 
reading right now!" 




Family Friendly 

Even Start talked to Mr. Barnes about 
the need for parents to have a room of 
their own, opening into the library. By 
shuffling scarce and precious space, a 
parent resource room with cribs, toys, 
parenting materials and computers 
was established. Now mothers have a 
special place outside of the library and 
the classrooms to nurse and rock their 
babies, receive individual tutoring, 



work with their children at the com- 
puters or contribute to the community 
newsletter. Babies and toddlers now 
have a place to be without getting 
trampled on by older students. 

One day a first grader was taking a 
new classmate on a tour of the school. 
As if every elementary school puts a 
priority on reserving 
space for the entire 
family, he was over- 
heard saying, very 
matter-of-factly, 
"Here's the library, 
and here's where we 
keep all the babies." 

The collabo- 
ration between Even 
Start and Ogden El- 
ementary School has 
had many positive 
effects. Circulation 
rates at the Ogden 
school library have 
increased yearly. In 
1993-94, library cards 
were issued to 82 
Even Start families 
who checked out 
more than 1,350 
books. The reading 
program has been 
expanded, and 
Ogden primary 
teachers collaborate 
with Even Start to in- 
tegrate parent-child 
curriculum in the 
classroom. 
Due to increased demands, Even 
Start and Ogden Elementary have pro- 
vided resources to hire a library clerk 
and computer technologist. A partner- 
ship grant with Kansas State has re- 
sulted in the acquisition of additional 
computers for families to share. Ogden 
Even Start and Elementary School 
truly have experienced a community- 
wide synergy. 
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Exemplary Program: LVA-Chippewa Valley 



Wisconsin State Conference Features Validated Program 



by Jan Goethel 

It wasn't fire in the pumpkins that 
was responsible for the glow hanging 
over the family literacy program in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, on Monday, October 
31. Aside from Halloween festivities in 
the preschool, it was a normal work 
day in the adult classrooms and in the 
office of Literacy Volunteers of 
America-Chippewa Valley, which co- 
ordinates the effort. 

The lingering glow followed the cer- 
emony just a few days before which 
declared the program to be one of the 
best in the nation. When NCFL Presi- 
dent Sharon Darling took the occasion 
of her keynote address at the Wiscon- 
sin Conference on Adult Literacy to 
personally recognize the program's 
National Family Literacy Project vali- 
dation award, everyone involved in 
the program felt pride. 

They knew that the program's suc- 
cess had come as the result of concen- 
trated team effort. This award recog- 
nized not only the excellent leadership 
of Carol Gabler and her staff, but also 
the hard work of the family literacy 
staff, the volunteers who make things 
happen on a day-to-day basis, and 
community partners which include the 
area technical college, the YMCA, the 
county Human Services Department 
JOBS program, the public school sys- 
tem, and the public library. 

Prior to the ceremony on October 27, 
LVA-CV hosted a breakfast to give 
team members an opportunity to meet 
Ms. Darling. This informal gathering 
allowed members of the LVA-CV 
Board of Directors and partners from 
the community to mingle with tutors 
and instructors and share the sense of 
accomplishment. 

In her speech at the ceremony, Ms. 
Darling identified the components 
which make the Eau Claire program 
unique: its utilization of trained vol- 




NCFL President Sharon Darling, left, presents the NFLP Validation Au'ard to Martin Metten, 
president of LVA-CV Board of Directors, and Carol Gabler, LVA-CV Executive Director. 



unteers in many capacities and its dis- 
semination through publication. 
Although the event has passed and 



the work continues, the glow remains. 
A hearty "pat on the back" always 
brightens the way. 



Exemplary Program Shares Its Materials 



Product development and dissemina- 
tion are important parts of the literacy 
program in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. In 
1994 Literacy Volunteers of America- 
Chippewa Valley formed its own pub- 
lishing company, Chippewa Valley Pub- 
lishing. 

The fallowing publications are cur- 
rently available: 

• TIw Path to Family Literacy, writ- 
ten by Carol Gabler and Jan Goethel. 
This manual is a practical and infor- 
mative guide to building n compre- 
hensive family literacy program. It 



covers all ground between basic phi- 
losophy and program evaluation in 
a user-friendly style. $22 

• Put It in Print, a collaborative ef- 
fort from specialists in the fields of 
adult education, creative writing, 
printing, and product development. 
This manual assists adult educators 
and tutors in teaching the writing 
process to adult shi dents and then 
publishing the finished works. $8 

• Celebrate Writing, a collection of 

itmliuih'il oh ;». / / 
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Confused About Whether Your Program Should Apply For NFLP Validation? 

(You're Not Alone) 



To the Editor: 

I coordinate a family literacy program. 
Our director thinks it's time to apply 
for a National Family Literacy 
Project (NFLP) validation award. TJte 
staff's not so sure. Wlty should ive ap- 
ply, and if we decide that we're inter- 
ested, how do we know if we're ap- 
propriate? Finally, what's involved in 
the process? 

Tltanks for your help, 

Confused and Concerned Coordinator 

Dear Confused and Concerned: 

I hope this answers your questions. 
Remember: if you apply to this year's 
process, applications are due January 
27, 1995. Please call with any further 
questions, (502) 584-1133. Good luck! 

Why should your program apply to 
the NFLP? Our validation process is a 
family literacy-specific alternative to 
the process of the U.S. Department of 
Education's Program Effectiveness 



Panel. If approved, your program 
would receive national recognition and 
a chance to share your success. The 
entire family literacy field would ben- 
efit from the dissemination of your 
program: planners would have the 
opportunity to select a model that best 
suits their needs, and inexperienced 
programs would gain from your exper- 
tise. Besides, documentation of your 
program's effectiveness could lead to 
increased funding and support. 

Is your program appropriate? To be 
considered for NFLP validation and 
dissemination, your program will need 
to have been in operation for at least 
one full year and must include the ba- 
sic components of: 1) adult literacy/ 
basic skills instruction, 2) early child- 
hood education 3) a parent informa- 
tion/support group, and 4) regular 
parent/child interaction. These must 
be integrated to form a comprehensive, 
family-focused services approach. Be 
certain to have an evaluation design 
that assesses effectiveness in achieving 



continued from p. 10 

narratives, poems, and essays writ- 
ten by students in the adult literacy 
program at LVA-CV. This is an ex- 
cellent companion piece to Put It in 
Print. $7 

• Telling Tales, written by Jan 
Goethel, with contributions from 
staff members and volunteers in 
the LVA-CV family literacy effort. 
This manual stresses the connec- 
tion between writing and reading. 
It list? activities which create a 
print-rich environment for pre- 



school children and activities which 
prepare parents and children to 
write and illustrate stories together. 
$15 (Available March 1, 1995) 

To place an order, send your name 
and address with check, money or- 
der, or purchase order to: Chippewa 
Valley Publishing, 400 Eau Claire 
St., Eau Claire, WI 54701, (715) 834- 
0222. All prices include shipping 
and handling. 



participant outcomes and program ob- 
jectives. 'Quantitative data are re- 
quired; evidence of qualitative assess- 
ment is also valuable. Finally, pro- 
grams who apply should have a fea- 
ture or process of special interest to the 
field. 

What are the steps in the process? 
After your program has confirmed its 
interest and eligibility, complete the 
formal application in two parts. First, 
a self-evaluation of your program's 
process using the NCI 7s Standards & 
Commentary and Rating Scales. In the 
narrative portion of the application, 
you provide us with a detailed pro- 
gram description and evidence of ef- 
fectiveness. A panel of NCFL staff 
members will review your written ap- 
plication. If you qualify, we follow-up 
with a site visit . After that, your ap- 
plication plus any information gath- 
ered from the visit will be reviewed by 
an external panel of professionals from 
the field. Based on their recommenda- 
tions and our evaluation and observa- 
tions, we will make decisions on vali- 
dation. Once the awards have been 
announced, dissemination of informa- 
tion about your program begins. 



NFLP Expands Services 

The National Family Literacy 
Project (NFLP) has received a grant 
from the National Even Start office 
of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion to expand services to Even 
Start programs in the area of pro- 
gram evaluation and technical sup- 
port with preparation for applying 
to the NFLP or the Program Effec- 
tiveness Panel (PEP). 

For further information, contact 
the National Family Literacy 
Project at (502) 584-1133. 
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Family Literacy Corps Members Forge Links To Community 



"My name is Karla D. Nesbitt, a very 
proud member of AmeriCorp. A strong 
desire and determination are the char- 
acteristics which allowed me to rise off 
the welfare system. I work as a 
teacher's assistant with preschoolers, 
a part-time job, and also attend Mon- 
roe Community College. I have a 
strong will and ability to get things 
done." 

So writes a hew member of the Fam- 
ily Literacy Corps, an AmeriCorps pro- 
gram administered by the National 
Center for Family Literacy in partner- 
ship with family literacy programs in 
six cities. A majority of the Corps mem- 
bers are themselves graduates of fam- 
ily literacy programs. 



AmeriCorps was officially launched 
on September 15, when the pi^sident 
swore in thousands of new Corps 
members across the nation vir satellite. 
By October, the Family Literacy Corps 
had completed its recruitment of 50 
members, offered orientation, and be- 
gun providing service in Los Angeles, 
Tuscon, Louisville, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, and Rochester. 

Service activities supporting family 
literacy include assisting early child- 
hood and adult education teachers, 
helping students on the computer, tu- 
toring elementary school-aged sib- 
lings, teaching English as a Second 
Language, putting together newslet- 
ters, and finding speakers for parent 



time sessions. 

Members also build community 
linkages through their volunteer ser- 
vice. For instance, Rochester Corps 
members joined other state 
AmeriCorps members with rakes, 
shovels, and plastic bags to clean up 
empty lots on New York Community 
Day. In Atlanta, members made calls 
during the program's "Drop Every- 
thing and Recruit Day," while in Los 
Angeles, members registered voters. 

In addition to adding much-needed 
resources to family literacy programs, 
NCFL views the AmeriCorps program 
as an ideal opportunity to support fam- 
ily literacy graduates in their transition 
to further education and employment. 



Toyota Program Sparks Search For Statewide Family Literacy Strategies 



Building on the success of the Toyota 
Families for Learning Program, two 
states recently have begun to examine 
the best path for initiating statewide 
family literacy strategies. In Denver, 
Colorado, a Family Literacy Search 
Conference sponsored by First Impres- 
sions, Governor Romer's Early Child- 
hood Initiative; the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education; and the Colorado 
Foundation for Families and children 
was held September 29-30, 1994. 

Approximately 50 participants rep- 
resenting literacy agencies both pub- 
lic and private attended. The purpose 
of the conference was to develop a 
common vision for family literacy in 
Colorado, create a plan of action, and 
develop public policy recommenda- 
tions. 

In Richmond, Virginia, 160 
policymakers, business leaders and 
administrators gathered at the state's 
first Family Literacy Summit held on 
November 15, 1994. Organized under 
the direction of the Virginia Literacy 
Foundation and hosted by Phillip 
Morris, the summit highlighted suc- 
cessful programs such as the Toyota 



program in Richmond and the state- 
wide Even Start programs. 

The goal of the summit was to call 
attention to family literacy and engage 
state and local policy leaders as well 
as agency officials in expanding sup- 
port for family literacy. The program 
agenda included presentations by 



• The Knight Family Education Pro- 
gram (KEEP) in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, re- 
cently sent a team from Ft. Wayne 
Community School to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to visit a family literacy site. 
Members from the Adams School team 
accompanied the group to observe the 
way other public schools implement 
family literacy. 

• KFEP students at the East Wayne 
Street site in Ft. Wayne have initiated 
a monthly newsletter for all the fami- 
lies of the center. In it, they report ev- 
erything from sports scores and the 
weather to upcoming events and spe- 
cial accomplishments of the people in- 
volved in the program. 



Sharon Darling, NCFL president; Dr. 
William Bosher, state superintendent 
of instruction; the Hon. Kay Coles 
James, state secretary of Health and 
Human Services; and Jeannie Baliles, 
former first lady and chairman of the 
Virginia Literacy Foundation. 



• Mary Ellen Atwood and Brian R. 
Pendleton, coordinators of the Akron, 
Ohio, KFEP, were honored by North- 
ern Ohio Live magazine for their com- 
munity service involving the Decker 
Family Development Center in 
Barberton. 

The center is a joint venture of The 
University of Akron, Children's Hos- 
pital Medical Center of Akron, and the 
Barberton Public Schools. Funding 
from the John S. and James L. Knight 
Foundation enabled the centc-r to pro- 
vide Head Start families at the Center 
with family literacy, counseling, medi- 
cal, and social services. 



Knight News In A Nutshell 
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Name 

Badge should read 

Organization /Institution /Affiliation 

Address 

City 

Telephone 



State 
FAX 



. Zip 



Arrival Date 



Departure Date 



Time 
Time 



Please Check one of the following. I identify myself as: 

Instructor/Practitioner Policymaker/ Administrator 

Researcher Other 



Early Registration Fee: $250 until February 28, 1995; $300 thereafter S 

Professional Development Training ($200) Circle One: A,B, C (see top left page 6 for descriptions) $ 
Pre-conference Workshop ($25) (see top left page 6 for list) 

Write the name of the workshop you want to attend: $ 

Star of Louisville Cruise - Sunday Evening, April 23 ($20) $ 

Total $ 



In order to process your registration, one of the following must be checked. 

Check enclosed Mastercard Visa 

Card Number | j [ 



TT 



Exp. Date 



Credit Card Signature, 



Please invoice my agency (You must enclose a purchase order or letter of approval) 

Please mail to: 

National Center for Family Literacy, Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200, 325 W. Main St., Louisville, KY 40202-4251, Dept. C 

Please clip ami mail these forms to the separate addresses indicated. Please include deposits required. 



J 



Hotel Reservations Deadline: April 1, 1995 

Name 

Organization/Institution/ Affiliation 

Address 

Citv . 



State 



Zip 



o 
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CD 

•rH 

CD 

i— H 

CD 
-w 

O 

X 



Telephone 

Arrival Date 

Departure date . 



Time 
Time 



Handicapped Facilities Needed Yes No 

AM PM 

PM 



AM 



N'ame(s) of Room Occupants 



Gait House East (800) 843- 4258 

Executive Suite: (1 BR/2DBL Beds/Wet Bar) -# of Persons 
King Bed: (Not a Suite - Limited Availabiltiy) - # of Persons 



J -$73 
l-$73 



_ 2-583 
. l-$73 



>$93 



_4-$103 



Riverview Suite: (2BR/2DBL Beds in Each BR/2 Baths/Wet Bar/Walk Out Balcony) $400 



Gait House Tower (800) 626-1814 

Two Double Beds: # of Persons 1-563 2-$73 

King Bed: # of Pei ns . 1 -$63 2-$73 

River Suites: (Parlor/1 BR/2Beds) $225 



.Deposit Check Enclosed Mastercard 



3-$83 



_4-$93 



Visa 



Card Number 



I I I I I I I 



Amount 
Exp. Date 



Credit Card Signature, 



Note: Rates Subject to 10.25'/ Taxes; Maximum 4 People y.C't Room; Rollaways Not Available; No Pets Please 



Send this form directly to: The Gait House, 140 N. Fourth St., Louisville, KY 40202 
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continued from p. 7 
A Strengths Model. 

Pre-conference workshops for Avance, Baby TALK, Fam- 
ily Literacy Evaluation: Tools and Techniques for Practitio- 
ners, High/Scope, HIPPY, Literacy Volunteers of America, 
MELD, and Parents as Teachers will be held Sunday morn- 
ing, April 23, from 9 : 30 to 11:30. 

Registration Information 

Registration: $250 until February 28, 1995; $300 thereafter 
(No registrations accepted via FAX) 
The conference registration fee includes: 

• Admission to all general, concurrent and plenary session 

• Continental breakfast and lunch on Monday and Tues- 
day 

• "Thunder Over Louisville" party Saturday evening 

• A reception Sunday evening 

• A banquet on Monday evening 

• Admission to the Exhibit Hall 

• 1995 conference tote bag 

Full payment must accompany the registration form. 

Please make check payable to: 

National Center for Family Literacy 

Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 

325 W. Main St. 

Louisville, KY 40202-4251 

Dept. C 

If you have questions or need additional information, call 
Kerry Bickel at NCFL, (502) 584-1133. 

"Thunder Over Louisville" 
Saturday, April 22, 1995, 7 p.m. 

Come early for one of the largest fireworks displays in 
the United States. Enjoy "Thunder Over Louisville," the kick- 
off to the Kentucky Derby Festival activities by attending a 
reception featuring a cash bar and hors d'oeuvres. 

Traffic will be heavy near the Gait 
House hotels; street closings begin as 
early as 4 p.m. Tickets for the "Thunder" 
reception will be available at no cost to 
you at conference registration. 

Star Of Louisville 
Midnight Cruise 
Sunday, April 23, 1995, 11:30 p.m. 

Join us for a midnight cruise aboard 
Louisville's premiere cruise ship, the Star 
of Louisville, for a late night buffet and 
entertainment. The buffet and dance 
floor are located on an enclosed deck, so 
weather is never a problem. The ticket 
price of S20 (not included in registration 
fee) includes transportation to and from 
the Gait House hotels. 



Conference on Family Literacy. Just place one call to Woodsidc 
Travel for special discounts on airline tickets and for your 
rental car reservations. To take advantage of special dis- 
counted fares with Delta, USAir and Trans World Airlines, 
call Woodside Travel at 1-800-634-5656 or (502) 585-4444, be- 
tween 8:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. EST, Monday through Friday. 

Identify yourself as attending the National Conference on 
Family Literacy. Woodside Travel guarantees you the lowest 
discounted applicable airfare at time of booking. Woodside 
Travel will handle seat assignments, issue boarding passes 
and send your tickets to you, once full payment is received. 
Tickets may be purchased by check or credit card. 

Housing Information 
The Gait House Tower and the Gait House East are the 

official conference hotels. The main entrances to the hotels 
are on opposites sides of Fourth Street, just north of Main 
Street in downtown Louisville, adjacent to the Ohio River. 
The hotels are connected by a walkway spanning Fourth 
Street and the meeting room facilities of both hotels will be 
used for conference sessions. 

Hotel reservations should be made directly with the ho- 
tel using the registration form above. Special conference 
rates are listed on the registration form. Call the Gait House 
Tower at 1-800-626-1814, or the Gait House East at 1-800- 
843-4258 for more information. 

Reservations may be guaranteed with one night's deposit 
including the 10.25% room tax by using either a check (sent 
in with the reservation), a money order, or a major credit 
card. Reservations will not be held past 6 p.m. on your sched- 
uled arrival date without a guarantee. 

Reservations must be made by April 1, 1995, to guarantee 
the conference rate. After April 1 rooms are subject to avail- 
ability and prevailing rates. 

registration forms on p. 13 



Travel Arrangements 

Woodside Travel has been designated 
the official travel agency for the National 



National Family Literacy Day Celebrated 



November 1, 1994 was a special 
day across the country as family lit- 
eracy programs celebrated the first 
National Family Literacy Day. 

Tied to the premiere of TNT's "In 
Search of Dr. Seuss," events such 
as celebrity book readings, green 
eggs and ham breakfasts, and face 
paintings, helped draw media at- 
tention to family literacy and its 
positive effect on creating families 
of lifelong learners. 

NCFL would like to know how 
you celebrated family literacy. 
Please send any press clippings, 
photos, or other items you'd like 
to share to Pam Gersh, NCFL Pub- 
lic Relations Coordinator, 325 W. 





Part of the Los Angeles celebration included face 
painting and a street fair at Som/ Studios. 

Main St., Suite 200, Louisville, KY 40202- 
4251. 
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The experience of the National Center for Family Literacy 

Order form on 



N C F L R U B LI CAT I O N S 



VI 
V2 



V3 



V4 



PI 

P2 

P3 
P4 

P5 



P6 



Breaking The Cycle. $20 

A 14-minute videotape about the Kenan Model Program (VHS 
format). 

The Power of Family Literacy. $20 

Using examples from the Toyota Families tor Learning Program, 
N'CFL's national demonstration project, this video views family 
literacy through the people who live it. After seeing them, you 
will know why it is no wonder that the power of family literacy 
is touching communities across the country- ( 1 /2" VHS format) 

Training Videos. $60 each; $100 for the set of two; manuals in- 
cluded. 

Empowering People: Parent Groups 

This video includes excerpts from actual group sessions show- 
ing content and processes and highlighting skills needed by group 
facilitators. Includes supplementary manual. 
The Power of Parenting: Parent and Child Interaction 
This video demonstrates the power of parent and child interac- 
tion sessions. It includes actual footage of activities and staff and 
parent reactions. Includes supplementary manual. 
Manuals available without videotapes. See P12 below. 



A Success Story. $15 
An IT' linute vv »* 
eracy and the se 
lems in America u 
and illustrates the i. 



e that introduces the viewer to family lit— 
■' NCFL. The tape summarizes the prob- 
;ddressed by family literacy, describes 
^ts of family literacy, and provides in- 
formation that can assist local program planners in starting a fam- 
ily literacy program. This videotape provides an excellent orien- 
tation for policy makers, administrators, and community groups 
interested in family literacy. 

A Guide to Funding Sources for Family Literacy. S10 
Describes funding sources, how to design a funding package and 
write a proposal. Updated November 1993. 

Spreading the Word, Planting the Seed: 

The National Center for Family Literacy. $5 

A summary of 1989-90 activities and accomplishments of the 

National Center for Family Literacy. 

William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust Literacy Project: Final 
Report. $5 

This July 1989 report documents the results of IS months of work 
with the families in the Kenan programs. 

A Place to Start: The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. $5 
A narrative description of the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project 
and the National Center for Family Literacy. 

Past and Present Educational Experiences of Kenan Trust Par- 
ents. $5 

This exploratory study looks at past and present educational par- 
ticipation of 34 parents enrolled in Kenan Family Literacy Pro- 
grams. The study describes the process of disengagement from 
schooling that led all of the respondents to drop out of high school. 
The sense of alienation from schooling persisted into adulthood 
and was a major factor in respondents' derisions to drop out of 
adult education programs. Results of the study showed that par- 
ents persisted in family literacy programs because the programs 
addressed their sense of alienation from schooling. 

Evaluation of Family Literacy Program $15 
A collection of the reports and a summary of the information 
collected bv NCFL relating to results of evaluation of family lit- 
eracy. Included are: 

Follow-up Studies of Children Participating in the Kenan 
Project 

Follow-up Study of the Impact of the Kenan Model for Family 

Literacy 

What We Know 

Results of a Follow-up Study of 14 Family Literacy Programs 



has been documented in publications and on videotape, 
back cover 

Executive Summary of Research Being Conducted at Seven 

NCFL Model Family Literacy Sites 
The Power of Family Literacy 



Using Computers in Family Literacy Programs. $10 
P7 This paper discusses strategies and activities that involve the com- 
puter as a literacy tool in intergenerational programs. The strate- 
gies describe ways to create an environment that encourages the 
computer to be used as a communications device, to generate 
original materials that encourage literacy development, and to 
offer unlimited possibilities for reciprocal learning between par- 
ent and child. The strategies and activities described are based 
on the experiences of teachers and students participating in the 
National Center for Family Literacy's Apple Partnership Program. 

Family Portfolios: Documenting Change in Parent/Child Rela- 
tionship-,. $5 

P8 This publication discusses the concept of authentic assessment 
and focuses on the use of portfolios as assessment tools in family 
literacy programs. The report defines the types of information 
and artifacts that can be included in portfolios, and discusses ways 
to analyze portfolio data. 

A Strengths Model for Training in a Family Literacy Program. 
$5 

P9 A publication that discusses the importance of identifying indi- 
vidual family strengths and using the findings when developing 
the family literacy model. The model that uses those strengths to 
create a literate environment in the home is a model that will 
have the greatest effect on the family. The publication also pro- 
vides practical applications for the family literacy provider. 

Family Literacy: The Need and the Promise. $5 
P10 A six-page monograph, written bv Sharon Darling, consisting of 
transcripts of her speeches and general information about the 
need for family literacy programming. 

Generation to Generation: 

Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy. $19.95 
Pll This book provides a practical and thorough discussion of lit- 
eracy issues as they impact the family unit. The book presents a 
scope of our nation's struggle with illiteracy; offers practical 
guidelines for establishing community programs that offer prom- 
ising solutions; and identifies important ways that families can 
learn together. 

P12 Training Video Manuals. (Refer to V3.) Separately $10; both 
$15 

The Power of Family Literacy. $1 each for bulk shipments of 5 
or more 

P13 This report presents the evaluation of the 1992-93 Toyota Fami- 
lies for Learning Programs. The evaluation data indicate that 
adults participating in family literacy programs demonstrate 
greater gains in literacy than adults in adult-focused programs, 
participants in family literacy programs are less likely to drop 
out of the program than are participants in adult-focused pro- 
grams; children participating in family literacy programs dem- 
onstrate greater gains than children in child-focused programs, 
and more educationally supportive home environments are re- 
ported bv parentsafter participating in family literacy programs. 

Policy Maker's Guide to Understanding Family Literacy. $25 
P14 A resource for all involved in the administration of family lit- 
eracy programs. This manual discusses how to build in quality 
from the beginning and the key components of quality family 
literacy programs. The manual is sold in a binder combined with 
A Guide to Funding Sources as the complete handbook for fam- 
ily literacy programs. 

Family Literacy Program Quality Self Study. $10 

P 15 This instrument is a self assessment guide for center-based fam- 
ily literacy programs. It is a tool designed to facilitate implemen- 
tation of the four components of family literacy: adult literacy, 
early childhood education, parent and child interaction, and par- 
ent education/supports. Sections of this instrument apply io all 
family literacy programs, including less comprehensive models. 
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National Center 
for 

Family Literacy 
Advisory Board Members 

Wallv Amos, "The Cookie Man" 
President, The Uncle Noname Cookie Co. 

Walter Anderson 
Editor, Parade Magazine 

Robert H. Atwell 
President 

American Council on Education 

James E. Duffy 
National Spokesperson 
Project Learning U.S. 
Capital Cities/ABC, Inc. 

Honorable William Goodling 
United States Congressman 
Pennsylvania 

Robert Scott 

President, North Carolina System 
of Community Colleges 

Takeshi Nagaya 

President, Toyota Motor Corporate Services 
of North America, Inc. 

The Honorable Paul Simon 
United States Senaor 
Illinois 

Dr. Robert E. Stoltz 
Vice President 

Southern Regional Education Board 

Mrs. Lynne Waihee 
First Lady of Hawaii 

Dr. David P. Weikart 
President, 

High /Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 

Dr. Heather Weiss 

Director, Harvard Family Research Project 

Dr. James K. Zaharis 
Superintendent of Schools 
Mesa, Arizona 




Please complete the farm below and return with payment to: 
National Center for Family Literacy • Waterfront Plaza, 
Suite 200 • 32.5 W. Main St. • Louisville, KY 40202-4251 



Name 

School or Organization 

Address 

City 

Phone 



State 



Zip 



Check Enclosed 



Mastercard 



Visa 



Card No. 

Exp. Date 
Signature 



Please invoice my agency 

C you must enclose a purchase order or letter of approval) 

Please place my name on the mailing list 

_ Please send additional information about training 



L 



Item # 

(P or V and #) 


Trice 


Qnry 


Total 


Item# 

(P or V and #) 


Price 


Qnty 


Total 


















































































Total Amount (add both Total columns) 





J 



The NCFL Newsletter is a quarterly publication of articles and information relat- 
ing to family literacy. Readers are encouraged to copy and share content from this 
newsletter. Wt' do request that you credit NCFL as the original source of the infor- 
mation. NCFL urns established with funding from the William R. Kenan, Jr. Chari- 
table Trust. 
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